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PREFACE TO 
THE PENGUIN EDITION 


This book began m a series of sulkies contributed 
td Thi Lutour* the weekly literary journal of ihe 
British JSroailcaitifijg GttpttllHflL For ihe lint fd* 
it™ (tg$i) I selected passages from these artklm, 
added to ihciDj Mid so ordered them as td farm 
whal is s I hope, 3 fairly Consistent argument. In sub¬ 
sequent editions further sections were added Tor the 
sake of iheorciieal and historical completeness. With 
the exception of the paragraphs or CfiLnrae art {42}, 
Turner jG?;* Expressionism (Sob}, Kandinsky (&QC)j 
Tachkm (S tc) 7 and modem icuEpturr {Si d } these ad¬ 
ditions wen; again adapted from articles which tint 
appeared in Tht Lirirwiv I have throughout made 
minor corrections in the itxi which should make for 
clarity and accuracy. 
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i. The simple word 1 art* h moat usually associated with 
those arte which wc distinguish as 'plastic* or * visual", 
but properly speaking it should include the arts of litera¬ 
ture and music. There arc cerUin characteristics common 
to all the arts, and though in these not® we are concerned 
only with the plastic arts* a definition, of what is common 
to all tile arts is the best starting-point of our enquiry. 

It was Schopenhauer who first said that all arts aspire 
to the condition of music; that remark has often been re¬ 
peated* and has been the cause of a good deal of mis¬ 
understanding, but it docs express an important truth, 
Schopenhauer was thinking of the abstract qualities of 
music; in imisic 3 and almost in musk alone* it is possible 
for the artist to appeal to his audience directly, without 
the intervention of a medium of communication in com¬ 
mon use for other purposes. The architect mult express 
himself in buildings which have some utilitarian purpose. 
The poet must use words which are handled about in the 
daily give-and-take of conversation* The painter usually 
expresses himself the representation of the visible 






world. Qnf the composer of musk is perfectly free to 
create a, work of an of hi* own cnttfcicimncss, and with no 
other ahn dun to please, Bui all artists have thii same in* 
tendon* t lie desire to please - and ait ts most simply And 
ill' At usually defined ai an attempt to create pleaii ng forms. 
Such fii-rtri^ satisfy our 3cme of beauty and the sm?c uf 
lieau ly ii satisfied w I ten wc are a We to appreciate ;* unity or 
hamniu'. of Cbmul relations among our irnsc-pcr cep lions. 

a K Any general theory of an sunt &*gin with i\m tup- 
penieion: that man respond* to the shape and surface and 
tnass of thiukfi present to his lessee and that certain 
kLff jii^einents in the proportion of the shape and surface 
and urns of things resul t in a pleasurable sensation, whilst 
the. Lack of such arrangement leads to indifference or even 
10 positive discomfort and revulsion. The sense of pleasur¬ 
able relations t* the seme of beauty ; the oppodte sense ii 
the sense of mg tinea. It i* possible, of course, that fume 
people uc quite unaware of proportion! in the physkiil 
aspect of things. Just as same people are culour-biind, »o 
otbm mav be blind to shape and surface and man. But 
Just at people who are colour-blind are comparatively 
rare, so there it every' reason to believe that people w holly 
unaware of the other visible propertied of objects are 
equally rare. They are more likely to be undevdoped. 

jp There are at least a dosen current definitions of 
beauty, but the merely physical one I have already ^iveti 
beauty m a unity of fuftnal relations among our sensc- 
perceptions} Is the only essential one, and from this basil 
we tan build up a theory of art which is as inclusive si 
any theory of art need he. But it is perhaps important to 
eiTsphaske at the outset the extreme relativity of this term 
beauty. The only alternative is to uv that art has no 
Dcccwarv connection with beauty - a pafecUy logk-aJ 
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pustdoD I o hold if wc Confine the term to that concept o\ 
beauty raiabliihrd by the Greek* and continued by thz 
djjAic.il tradition in Europe. My own preference is to 
regard the tense of beauty m a very fluctuating pheno¬ 
menon, with manifestations in the coutsc of hbioty dial 
an; very uncertain and often very bailing, Art should in¬ 
clude all such ma nifgbtiofli T and the tot of a serious 
student of art is that, whatever ha own sense of beauty, 
be is willing lo admit Into the realm of art the genuine 
manifejtationj of that sense in other people at other 
periods. For him, Primitive, Classical and Ckrthk are of 
equal interest, and he is not so mudi concerned to anca 
ihe relative merits of such periodical imiufesiations of tisc 
sense of beauty as to distinguish between the genuine and 
false of all periods, 

4, Molt of our mbe rmceptloni of art arise from a lack 
of consistency in the use of the words art and beauty. It 
might be said that wc are only consisted in our miiuic of 
them. We always assume that alt that b beautiful is art, 
or that all art h beautiful, that what is mu beautiful ii not 
art,"and that ugliness ii the negation of art. This identifi¬ 
cation of art and beauty is at the bottom of all on 1 diffi¬ 
culties in the appreciation of art* and even in people who 
are acutely sensitive to aesthetic unpi usinns in general*, 
this assumption acts like an unconscious censor in par¬ 
ticular cases when art is not beauty. For art 11 not 
necessarily beauty: that cannot be said too often or loo 
blatant I v, Whether we look sit the problem hiit- .rically 
(considering what art has been in past agra; or iodo- 
logically (considering what art actually is in its present- 
day tnanifaLiitioni ad over the world) we find that art 
often has been of often it a thtii^ of no beauty. 

5. Beauty, as I have already said, b generally and moil 
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amply defined as that which gives pleasure; and thus 
people arc driven into admitting that eating and smelling 
and other physical sensations can be regarded as arts, 
Though this theory can quickly be reduced to absurdity, 
a whole school of aesthetics is founded on it, and until 
lately diis sehrx >1 was even the predominant one. It has 
now been superseded in the main by a theory of aesthetics 
derived from Benedetto Croce, and though Cremona 
theory has met with a flood oF criticism, its general tenet, 
That 'art is perfectly defined when simply defined as in- 
luiliotij hns proved to be much more illuminating than any 
ptevious theory'. The difficulty has been to apply a 
theory depending on such vague terms as 'intuition* and 
‘ lyricism\ But the point to note immediately is, that this 
elaborate and inclusive theory of the arts gets on very well 
without the word 1 beau ty \ 

G r The concept of beauty js, indeed, of limited histnri- 
cal significance- It arose in ancient Greece and was the 
offspring of a particular philosophy of life. That philo¬ 
sophy was anthropomorphic In kind; it exalted all human 
values und saw in the gods nothing hut man writ large. 
Art, as well as religion, was an idealisation of nature, and 
especially of man as the culminating point of the process 
of nature. The type of classical art is the Apollo Belvedere 
or the Aphrodite of Melos - perfect or ideal types of 
humanity, perfect!) formed, perfectly proper! toned, noble 
and serene; in one word, beautiful. This type of beauty 
was inherited by Rome, and revived at die Renasssancc. 
We still live in the tradition of the Renaissance, and for us 
beauty is Inevitably associated with the idealization of a 
type of humanity evolved by an ancient people in a far 
land, remote From the actual conditions or our dally life. 
Perhaps as an Idea] it is as good as any other; but we 
ought to realize that ii is only one of several possible 
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idciUs, It differs from the Byzantine ideal, which was 
divine rather than human, Intellectual and antiviral, 
abstract. It differs from the Primitive ideal, which was 
perhaps no ideal at ail* but rather a propitiation, an ex¬ 
pression of fear in tlte fucc ttf a rtlj^tcrious and implacable 
world. In differs also from the Oriental ideal* which is 
abstract too, non-human* metaphysical yet instinctive 
rather itian intellectual. But our habits of thought arc so 
dependent on our outfit of words, that we try* often 
enough in vain, to force this one word * beauty * into the 
service of all these ideals as expressed in art. If we are 
honest with ourselves, we arc bound to fed guilty sooner 
or later of verbal distortion. A ft reck Aphrodite, a By¬ 
zantine Madonna and a savage idol from New Guinea or 
the Ivory Coast cannot one and all belong to this classical 
concept of beauty. The latter at lcast T If words are to have 
any precise meaning, we must confess to be unbesiutiful, 
or ugly. And yet* whether beautiful or ugly, all these 
objects may be legitim aid y described as works of art, 

7, Art* we must admit, b not the expression I11 plastic 
form of any one particular ideal. It is the expression of 
any ideal which the artist can realize in plastic form. And 
though I think that every work of art has some principle 
of form or coherent structure, I would not stress this 
element in any obvious sense, because the more one 
studies the structure of works of art which live In virtue of 
their direct and instinctive; appeal, the more difficult it 
becomes to reduce them to simple and explicable for¬ 
mulae- That E there Is no excellent beauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion 1 was evident even to a 
Renaissance moralist, 

8. However we define the sense of beauty, we must 
immediately qualify it as theoretical p the abstract sense 
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of beauty is merely the elementary basis of the artistic 
activity* The exponents of this activity are living men and 
their activity is subject to all the crossnmrrents of life. 
There are three stages: first, the mere perception of 
mat ti rial qualities - colours, sounds, gestures, and many 
itmrr complex and undefined physical reactions \ second, 
the arrangement of such perceptions into pleasing shapes 
and patterns. The aesthetic sense may be said to end with 
these two processes, but there may be a third stage which 
comes when such an arrangement of perceptions U made 
to correspond with a previously existing state of emotion 
or feeling* Then we say that the emotion or feeling is given 
fxpnxsion. In this sense it is true lu say that art is expres¬ 
sion - nothing more and nothing less. But it is always 
necessary to remember (which the Croceans sometimes 
fail to do) that expression In this sense is a final process 
depending on the preceding processes of sensuous percep¬ 
tion and formal (pleasurable) arrangement. Expression 
can be completely devoid of formal arrangement, but 
then Its very incoherence forbids us to call it art. 

Aesthetics, or the science of perception, is only con¬ 
cerned with the first two processes ; art may involve be¬ 
yond. these values of an emotional hind. It may be said 
that nearly all the confusion in the discussion of art arises 
from the failure to keep this distinction dear; ideas that 
concern only the history of arc are introduced into dis¬ 
cussions of the concept of beauty ^ the purpose of art, 
which is the communication of Feeling* is inextricably 
confused with the quality of beauty, which is the Feeling 
communicated by particular forms. 

The permanent element in mankind that corre¬ 
sponds to \ he dement of form in art is man's aesthetic 
sensibility. It b the sensibility that is static. What is vari¬ 
able is the interpretation which man gives to the forms 
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nf art* which arc said to be * expressive 1 ’ when (hey corre- 
spopd to his tTnmrtHate feelings. But the same fomu may 
have a different expressive value, not only for different 
people* but also for different periods of civilization. Ex¬ 
pression is a very' ambiguous word. It is used to denote 
direct emotional reactions* but the very discipline or 
restrain! by which the artist achieves fonn. is itself a mode 
of expression. Form* though it can he analysed into intel¬ 
lectual icrms like measure* balance* rhythm and harmony k 
is really intuitive in origin; it b not in the actual practice 
of artists an intellectual product. It is rather emotion 
directed and defined, and when we describe art as 1 the 
will to form" we are not imagining an exclusively intel¬ 
lectual activity, but rather an exclusively instinctive one. 
For this reason I do not think we can say that Primitive 
an is a lower form of beauty than Greek art; although it 
may represent a lower kind of civilization, it may express 
an equal or even a finer instinct for form. The art oF a 
period is a standard only so long as wc learn to distinguish 
between the elements of form* which are universal, and 
the elements of express ton, which are temporal. Stilt 3 ess. 
can we say that in form Giotto is inferior to Michelangelo* 
He may be less complicated, but form is not valued for 
its degree of complexity. Frankly, I do not know how 
wc are to judge form except by the same instinct that 
creates it. 

i o. Since the early days of Greek philosophy men have 
tried ta find in art a geometrical law, for if art [which 
they identify with beauty] is harmony, and harmony 
is the due observance of proportions, it seems reasonable 
id assume that these proportions are fixed. The geo¬ 
metrical proportion known as the Golden Section has for 
centuries been regarded si such a key to the mysteries of 
art, and so universal is its application, not only in art but 


also Its nature, that it has at times been treated with 
rdigious veneration* More than one writer in tht six¬ 
teenth century related its three parts to the Trinity. It is 
formulated in two propositions of Euclid: Book II, pro¬ 
portion II \Tf> cut a given straight line so that the 
rectangle contained by die whole and one of the segments 
is equal to the square in the remaining segment"} s and 
Book VI, proposition 30 (^To cut a given finite line in 
extreme and mean ratio 1 ). Tlie usual formula is: to cut a 
finite line so that the shorter part is to the longer part as 
the longer part is to the whole. The resulting section is 
roughly an the proportion or 5 to B (or 3 to 13, 13 to ai, 
and so on), but never exactly so: it is always what is 
kno%vn in mathematics as an irrational, and this has 
added nm a 3 it tie to its mystical reputation. There is a 
considerable literature on the subject, and from about the 
middle of the last century it begins to be treated with 
great seriousness A German writer, Zeising T tried to 
prove that the Golden Section is the key to ail morpho¬ 
logy, both in nature and in artj and Gustav Theodor 
Frchncf, the founder of experimental aesthetics, whose 
principal works were published in the seventies, made It 
one of the foremost objects of his research. Since then, 
practically every work on aesthetics includes some con¬ 
sideration of the problem. 

An extremist like Zeising claimed that the section pre¬ 
vailed everywhere in works of £trt, but subsequent in¬ 
vestigation has not upheld his claim. We can assume 
either lhat the good artist consciously applies the section 
in the structure of his work, or that he Inevitably comes to 
it by his instinctive Sense of form, Use is often made of the 
Golden Section to secure the right proportion between 
length and breadth in the rectangles made by windows 
and doors* hy picture-frames and by the page of a book 
or a journal. It is said that, every part of a well-made 
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violin obeys the same Jaw. The pyramids of Egypt have * 
been explained by u + and the Gothic cathedral is easily 
interpreted in its proportions: the relation of the length 
of transept to nave* of column to arch, oi spire io tower, 
and so on. The proportion is also used very frequently in 
pictorial art: the relation of the space above the skyline; to 
the space below, of foreground to background, and 
equally of various lateral divisions, follows the Golden 
Section. The paintings of Piero dclJa Francesca arc ex¬ 
treme examples of geometric organisation (jw Flute 34 ) 

11. Not only the Golden Section* but other geometrical 
ratios, such as the square within the rectangle of the 
width of the rectangle, are employed in almost endless 
combination to secure a perfect harmony, It is the rela¬ 
tive endlessness of such combinations which precludes any 
mechanistic explanation of the total harmony of a work 
of arc; for although the counters in the game axe rigid, it 
requires Imtlnct and sensibility to use them for a fine 
effect, I would also like to suggest an hypothesis based on 
the analogy of poetry. It is well known that a perfectly 
regular metre In verse 15 so monotonous as to become in¬ 
tolerable. Poets have therefore taken liberties with their 
measure; feet arc reversed within the metre, and the 
whole rhythm may be counted luted. The result is in¬ 
comparably more beautiful. In the same way, in the 
plastic arts certain geometrical proportions, which arc the 
proportions inherent in the structure of the world, may 
be the regular me.asurc from vvluch art departs in subtle 
‘degrem The extent of that departure, like the poet’s 
variation of his rhythm and metre, is determined not by 
law-s, but by die instinct or sensibility of the artist. I fed 
that such nn hypothecs is confirmed rather than contra^ 
dieted by an analysis Ukc that of the Greek vase under¬ 
taken by Mr Jay Hambidge (Bynamk Symnutry, Oxford 
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* University Pros, igafl}, by far the most successful and 
exact geometrical analysis of an art that I know. Greek 
vases do conform to exact geometric laws, and that is why 
their perfection is so cold and lifeless. There is often more 
vitality and more joy in an unsophisticated peasant pot. 
The Japanese* indeed T often deliberately mar the perfect 
shape which evolves naturally on the potter’s wheel, 
because they fed that true beauty is not so regular. 

t2. Distortion may mean a departure from regular 
geometrical harmony, or, more generally, it implies a 
disregard for the proportions given in the natural world. 
Distortion of some kind, we may therefore say, is proem 
in a very general and perhaps paradoxical way in ail 
art. Even classical Greek sculpture was distorted in the 
info-eats of die ideal. The line of brow and nose w as never 
in reality so straight, the face so oval, the breasts so 
round, as they are represented in p the Aphrodite nl 
Melos. Indeed, it is difficult to find any work of art before 
the Italian Renaissance which does not depart In some 
way or other from actuality* In the sixteenth century* 
largely from a misunderstanding of the purpose of classi¬ 
cal art, a representational literalness did become com¬ 
mon. But it did not last for long] I he seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries for one reason or another forsook the 
Renaissance conception of art, and it was only in the 
nineteenth century, dial age of sham revivals, that literal 
representation once more became normal. 

There are* however, various degrees of distortion and 
no one, it will be said, objects to the idealization of reality. 
It a only when nature is outraged that the spectator 
must protest. The line of brow and nose can be made 
straight, but the leg must not be twisted into an impos¬ 
sible shape^ It is a question of degree! but it is arguable 
that the degree makes all the difference. But v. here can 


wc draw a tine? If wc leave Greek art and consider early 
Celtic or Chinese art (Plates r, \ wc shall find that the 
distortion has proceeded io far that the representational 
motive has been entirely lost, and we are left with nothing 
but a geometrical pattern. In Byzantine art we find that 
the desire to give symbolic representation to idea has 
deprived all human figures of their humanity {Ptab 30}, 
Christ on the Virgin’s Lap is not a child, but a miniature 
representation of the glory* majesty and d ignity of Christ 
the man. In Gothic art everything Is made to contribute 
to the cathedral's single effort to express the transcendent 
nature of religious feeling; the idealism of Greek art is 
blended with the symbolism of Byzantine art; the inten* 
tiott ii not representatioual* In Chinese art, in Persian art* 
in Oriental art generally, motives are used, not realistic¬ 
ally, but sensuously - that is to say, they merely contri¬ 
bute to the general rhythm and vitality of the artki'j 
pattern {Flutes 7, m, 17a and 6). 

Ah these departures from exart imitation are pur¬ 
posive. They are dictated either by the artist's will to 
form, his desire For a balanced or unified pattern or mas; 
or they are dictated by hii desire to make a symbol For 
something super-real, something spiritual, I think it 
might be held that the second aim* the desire to make 
art symbolical, in not strictly aesthetic. Few works of art 
are so impressive as tilt Byzantine churches at Ravenna; 
but the art La partly the work of time. The impression, 
that is to say, is not purely artistic* but partly historical, 
partly religious, partly atmospheric, and to that extent 
must not be credited to the power of the artisL Isolate the 
art and you are reduced to the elements of form and 
colour. 

13. The psychological reasons which lead an ;irtia! (and 
the artist in ail of us) to depress himself in pattern are 


obscure, though no doubt they can be explained phyrio- 
logically. But the instinct that leads us to pul unnecessary 
button* on our clothes, to match our socks and dea or hats 
and coats* that makes us pul the dock in the middle of the 
mantelpiece and the parsley round the cold mutton, is 
the primitive and uneducated stirrings of the ins duel that 
makL L h ihe artist arrange his motives in a pattern- The 
carver of the Chinese horse illustrated in Flute 170 might 
without much trouble have made his horse more realistic; 
but he was not interested in the anatomy of the horse, for 
die horse had suggested to him a certain pattern of curved 
masses* and the twist of the neck, the curls of the uianCj 
the curves o± L the haunches and legs bad to be distorted in 
the interests of this pattern. The result was not very much 
like a horse - in fact, this horse is often mistaken for a 
lion - hut it is a very impressive work of an. 

The Chinese horse happens to belong to the greatest 
period of Chinese art; it must be all right, the sceptic is 
willing to admit. But when it comes 10 a modem work of 
art* 10 a painting like 'Le Repos du Modele' by Henri 
Matisse [Plate 58), then Tor some reason a deep sense of 
hostility b aroused. The principle involved, however, is 
exactly the same. Matisse b not interested in the model 
as a living being; nor in the scene for the sake of its 
architectural properties; but these things have suggested 
a pattern, and the pattern achieved b not only a, legiti¬ 
mate work of art, hut also an. intuitive apprehension of 
the subject far more vivid than any imitative representa¬ 
tion could make it 

Pattern alone does not constitute a work of art. Pro¬ 
visionally we may say that although a work of art always 
involves a pattern of some kind, all patterns are not 
necessarily works of art. Such a statement needs some 
definition of its terms. A "work of art" generally implies 
a certain degree of complexity; we refuse the term to a 
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simple geometrical design of circles and triangles p and 
even to the intricate but accomplished design of a 
machine-made carpet, although such patterns may be 
well-balanced or symmetrical. 

j 

14- What we really expect in a work of an is a certain 
personal dement — we expect the artist to have* if not a 
distinguished mind t at least a distinguished sensibility. 
We expect him to reveal something to us that is original 
- a unique and private vision of the world. It is this ex¬ 
pectation which, blinding the plain man to all other con¬ 
siderations, leads to a confirmed misunderstanding of the 
nature of art* Such a man becomes so intern on die mean¬ 
ing or message of a picture that he forgets that sensibility 
is a passive function of the human frame, and that the 
objects received in sensibility have their objective exist¬ 
ence* The artist is mainly concerned with this objective 
existence. When he passes from sensibility to moral m* 
dignat ion or extra-sensuous states of any kind, then the 
work of art to that extent becomes impure. This means 
that a work of art is fairly adequately defined as pattern 
informed by sensibility. 

15. Perhaps the word 1 pattern' ought to be defined a 
little more concisely* In its ordinary use - the pattern of a 
piece of doth, for example - it implies die distribution of 
line and colour in certain definite repetitions. Pattern 
implies some degree of regularity within a limited frame 
of reference - in a picture, this h quite literally the pic- 
ture-iramc. Beyond this simple conception of pattern 
wc get increasing degrees of complexity, the first of 
which b symmetry; instead of repeating a design in 
parallel series, the design is reversed or counter-changed. 
The method was perhaps evolved from certain technical 
conveniences in the process of weaving. Instead of repc- 


tition, we get exilet balrmcc* aa in the motive of eon- 
fronicd animals so common m Oricntii! aru The nest 
complexity was to abandon symmetrical balance in 
Favour of distributed balance. The work or art has an 
imaginary point of reference (iyialogQUj to a centre of 
gravity- and amund this point the lines, surface* and 
masses are distributed in such a way that they tat in per- 
feci equilibrium. The structural aim of all these modes is 
harmony, and harmony is the satisfaction of our sense of 
beauty. 

16. Form will be defined later (sec paragraph afkl), 
but there Is really nothing mysterious in the term. Tire 
dictionary gives the meaning as 1 shape* arrangement of 
parts, visible aspect\ and the form of a work of art is 
nothing more than its shape, the arrangement of its parts, 
its cinfi/r aspect. There is form as soon as there b shape, as 
soon as there are two or more parts gathered together to 
make an arrangement. But of course it b implied, when 
we speak of the form of a work of art, that it is in same 
way sptemi farm* farm that aflects us in some way. 

Form does not imply regularity* or symmetry* or any 
kind of fixed proportion. We speak of the form of an 
athlete and we mean very much the „ same when we 
speak of the form of a work of art. An athlete h in good 
form when he carries no superfluous flesh ; when his 
muscles are strong* his carriage good, his movements 
economical. We might say exsedy the same of a statue 
or a picture. Let us tale a picture for an es.nmpEe, and 
see what happens when we look at it. We will assume 
that it is a good picture, and that, as the saying is, il 
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i y. The example 1 will Lake is a colour print f Flati to) 
by the great Japanese artist, Katfuduka Hokusai {1760- 
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if4g). Beside assuming that the picture is a good erne, 
Ave must assume that the person who is going to look at it 
is m a right state of mind* All that is necessary is dot he 
should have a perfectly 0/totj mind. He must not he expect¬ 
ing to see a particular kind of picturtj of even a picture as 
such. He just walks round a comer, thinking of nothing 
in particular, and comes to a standstill before this object* 
What happens outwardly is then very 5 much a matter of 
nationality* and of sex. But we will take the problem in 
its most obscure manifestotion f and suppose that our 
spectator is an average Englishman. A trained observer, 
carefully hidden behind a screen, might notice a dilation 
in his eyes, even an intake of his breath, perhaps a grunt* 
He would be held there, perhaps thirty seconds, perhaps 
five minutes; then he would go on his way, and later 
would perhaps write a letter in which the shock of joy 
he had so passively received would be finally dissipated 
in a flow of extravagant superlatives. 

]8, Many theories have been invented to explain the 
workings of the mind in such a situation, but-most of * 
them err, in my opinion, by overlooking the instantanelty 
of the event I do not believe that a person of real sensi¬ 
bility ever stands before a picture and, after a Jong pro- 
j’-tHL* of analysis* pronounces himself pleased* \\ e either 
like at first sight, or not at all. Naturally there are occa¬ 
sions when for some reason or another it is not possible to 
receive an Instantaneous impression- the work of art must 
always be isolated. Many works of art - for example, the 
exterior of a Gothic cathedral - are a complex structure 
of many separate works of art, and only rarely a unity in 
conception or execution* But that is the only qualifica tion 
that need be made. We say that a work of art * moves' us, 
and this expression is accurate. The process that takes 
place in the onlooker is emotional: it is accompanied by 
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ail die involuntary reflexes which a psychologist would 
associate with an emotion. But as Spinoza was perhaps 
the &m to point out (in the Fifth Part of his Ethics^ 
Proposition III}, an emotion ceases to be an emotion as 
soon as we form a dear and distinct idea of it. Of the 
theories which accept the instantaneous contemplation, 
the moat successful is die theory ofEiofiihlung, The literal 
ture of this theory is Immense, but it was given its classical 
expression by Theodor Lipps, one of the greatest or aIf 
writers on aesdietics. The word 1 Einfuhlung f has been 
translated as "empathy 1 , on the analogy of' sympathy", 
and just as ‘sympathy* means feeling ictfA* sq "empathy" 
meamfeeling into. When wc feel sympathy for the afflicted 
we re-enact in ourselves the feelings of others; when wc 
contemplate a work of art, w r e project ourselves into the 
form of die work of art, and our fedings are determined 
by what we find there, by the dimensions we occupy. 
This experience is not necessarily confined to our observa¬ 
tion of works of art; naturally wc can "fed ourselves into' 
any object we observe, but when generalized like this, 
there is, little or no distinction between empathy and 
sympathy* If we look at this Japanese print, our attention 
might be taken by the men in the boats, and wc should 
then fee] sympathy for them in their danger; but con¬ 
templating the print as a work of art, our feelings are 
absorbed by the sweep of the enormous wave* We enter 
hue its upwdling movement, we feel the tension between 
its heave and the force of gravity, and as the crest breaks 
into foam, wc fed that we ourselves arc str-etching angry' 
daws against the alien objects beneath us. 

19, The work of art is in some sense a Liberation of the 
personality'; normally our feelings are inhibited and re¬ 
pressed. We contemplate a work of art, and immediately 
there is a release; and not only a release - sympathy is a 
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release of feeling - but also a heightening a tautening, a 
sublimation. Here b the essential difference between art 
and sentimentality: sentimentality b a release, but also a 
loosening, a relaxing of the emotions ; art is a release, but 
also a bracing. Art b the economy of feeling; u b emotion 
cultivating good form. 

an. It is sometimes objected to the theory of Einiuhlung 
that it applies only to Ibrmal art - that it does not cover 
our aesthetic reactions to colour, for example. We are 
moved by the blue of the Italian aky , or the glow of a sun* 
let, but these objects have no form into which our feelings 
can enter. But can we call such objects works of art? 
Arc they noc merely phenomena to which we react sen¬ 
suously? Juxtapose two or more colours, and immediately 
a formal relationship Is created. All art h the develop* 
ment of formal relations, and where there is form there 
can be empathy. But whether, when we look at a picture, 
we always A empathize* - that is another question, I began 
with assuming that we look at the picture with a perfectly 
free mind, but that is a rare condition - as rare as that 
purity of heart which is the condition of seeing God. 

21. So much for our individual reactions to the form of 
a work of art. But, of course, form is not necessarily all 
there is in a work of art, nor do we always react in this 
isolated personal way, A Gothic church was not built 
solely For the puspose of giving our sensibilities an uplift; 
it was many things besides - a hall For singing, an arena 
for ritual, a pictufe-house for illiterate people. It was all 
these things at one and the same time. And tn go back to 
the Hokusai print: this can also be considered In the 
sympathetic sense I mentioned - as simply a picture of an 
immense wave overwhelming two boatloads of people, 
The&e aspects make up the content of the picture, and arc 
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best considered In an extreme development of the organic 
tradition (jo? paragraph 33). What we mean by "con¬ 
tent may be best shown first by considering certain types 
of art which are quite devoid of it 

M - Pottery is at once the simplest and die most difficult 
of a]I arts. It is the simplest because it is the most elemen¬ 
tal- it is the most difficult because it is the most abstract. 
Historically it is among the first of the arts. The earliest 
vessels were shaped by hand from crude day dug out of 
the earth, and such vessels were dried in the sum and 
wind. Even at that stage, before man could write, before 
he had a literature or even a religion, he had this art t 
and the vessels then made can still move us by their ex¬ 
pressive form. When fire was discovered, and man learned 
to make hil pots hard and durable; unA when the wheel 
was invented,, and the potter could add rhythm and up¬ 
rising movement to his concepts of form, then all the 
essentials of this most abs trace art were present. The art 
evolved from ius humble origins until, in the filth century 
before Christ, it became the representative art of the moat 
sensitive and intellectual race that the world has ever 
known. A Greek vase is the type of all classical harmony. 
Then eastward another great civilization made pottery 
its best Joved and most typical art, and even carried the 
art to rarer refinements than the Greek had attained. A 
Greek vase is static harmony, but the Chinese vase, when 
once it has heed itself front the imposed Influences of 
other cultures and other techniques, achieves dynamic 
harmony; it is not only a relation of numbers, but also a 
living movement. Not a crystal but a Sower. 

The perfect types of pottery, represented in the art of 
Greece and China, have their approxirnatlnoi in other 
lands: in Peru and Mexico, in mediaeval England and 
Spain* In Italy of the Renaissance, in dghtcenih-century 
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Plate a. Aphrodite riding on a pease, Bowl -Kyltx , jidnted 
white ground. Greek; 51K century bxl /frftnA Afusnun. 











Plate Orion c roH-i cie the sea. Bronze mirror. Elmaqau; 
iboui 500 a.n_ British Mnsttm. 
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Germany — in fact, the art is so fundamental, so bound 
up with the elementary needs of civUiy.arion p that a 
national ethos must find its expression in this medium. 
Judge the art of a country, judge the fineness of its sensi¬ 
bility, by its pottery; it is a sure touchstone. Pottery is 
pure art; it is art freed from any imitative intention, 
Sculpture, to which it is most nearly related, had from 
the first an imitative intention* and is perhaps to that 
extent Jcss free for the expression of the will to form than 
pottery; pottery’ is plastic art in its most abstract essence. 

23. Wc must not he afraid of this word 'abstract 1 , All 
art is primarily abstract. For what is aesthetic experi¬ 
ence;, deprived of its incidental trappings and associa¬ 
tions, but a response of the body and mind of man to in¬ 
vented or isolated harmonics? Art is an escape from chaos. 
It is movement ordained in numbers; it is mass confined 
in measure; it is the indetenuination of matter seeking the 
rhythm of life ({f. paragraph 8aa) * 

B4_ For a perfect contrast to such 'abstract* art p we 
might tala? a work of the most humanistic phase of Euro¬ 
pean art, such as the marbl e relief portrait of a youth by 
sin Italian sculptor of the early sixteenth century [Platt 
12). Ruslan once claimed that *the best pictures that 
exist of the great schools are all portraits, or groups of 
portraits, often of very simple and in nowise noble per- 
aoti5^ Their real strength is tried to the utmost, and as 
£kr as I know, it is never elsewhere brought out so 
thoroughly as in painting one man or woman* and the 
aoul that was in them. ..* Whatever is truly great in Hihcr 
Greek or Christian art. is also ratrictcdly human. ... T 
Historic ally, the portrait as Ruskin realized, is charat> 
lerbtic of certain periods which wc call humanistic. In 
such periods man is the measure of all things, and all 
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things are made to contribute to his awareness of hi* own 
vitality. Art is a tribute to man s own humanity. Such* no 
doubt, is the teal basis of die popularity of portrait paint¬ 
ing. This theory is not invalidated by the Fact that 
painters often choose to paint their ugliest brethren; for 
to depart from the real Eo represent an ideal is to defeat 
the narcissistic impulse, which always exacts a faithful 
image. 

The rise of the portrait corresponds fairly exactly with 
the rise of the novel. Portraits of Dante and others have 
been identified in the fresco ascribed to Giotto in the 
chapel of the Bargdlo, in Florence, which may be as late 
as 1337 ; Boccaccio wrote his firs! tale in 1339, and has 
D&antfran nine years later. And just as at first the portrait 
hi painting was a flat profile, so the character in the early 
Italian novel was somewhat resErictcd in depth. One must 
not work the comparison too far: the novel, indeed, did 
not attain the psychological subtlety and precision al¬ 
ready evident in portrait painting by the end of the 
fifteenth century until much later — perhaps not until the 
seventeenth century. But the general interest in character, 
common to both palming and the novel, was a continuous 
and rapid development from the early Renaissance, and 
still persists. \Ve might draw a close parallel betwi; en 
Friths 4 Derby Day 1 and a novel like T7ur Pkkwkh Papers. 
There is the same absence of formal values, the same 
concentration on human characters, the same sentimental 
kind of interest, 

A good portrait in the humanistic sense may therefore 
be defined as a faithful portrayal of die character of an 
individual. The interest is psychological - that is to say, 
we make no moral judgments about the character of the 
individual portrayed. We are satisfied if the artist has 
realised the personality or his subject in its uniqueness, 
and by his dexterity and skill represented his knowledge 
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and undejratanding in his plastic medium. Now It ought 
to be obvious that the 1 thrill T wt get from such a perform¬ 
ance is not necessarily aesthetic, Wc are hot concerned 
with an abstract quality of beauty, but with the recogni¬ 
tion of something which we might even call scientific 
truth. The artist in such a case is merely a psychologist 
lining paints„ and many great portrait painters are of this 
kind. Many portraits* however are admittedly great 
works of art, so that we have to ask ourselves finally what 
is it that distinguishes a portrait which h a psychological 
document from a portrait which is a work of art? One 
might answer: simply the aesthetic values* meaning the 
fonnal relations of space and colour which constitute the 
structural organization of all works of art. In that sense a 
portrait might be accepted at its face value as a atilMife, 
and wc should be under no necessity to distinguish be¬ 
tween the features of Hals's 4 Laughing Cavalier 1 and the 
lovely lace ruff which adorns him- But actually we do 
make such a distinction, and it is something quite apart 
from the psychological interest I have already men- 
tinned. It might be called the philosophical interest. In 
the best portraits the painter of the sculptor passes be¬ 
yond the Individual character of his sitter to certain 
universal implications, I can best illustrate my meaning 
by another literary analogy'. The character* of Shake¬ 
speare's great plays are not merely individual characters, 
for all their realism and fidelity to life* but also proto¬ 
types of the passions and aspirations or humanity in 
general. From the heroes orShahespearc’s plays we derive 
not merely the sensuous impress ion of vitality, but also a 
sense of sublimity,, which b the imaginative reaction from 
the sensuous impressson. 

25, We may conclude* therefore* that besides purely 
formal values* such as we find In a pot, there may be 
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psychological values - the values arising out of our com¬ 
mon human sympathies and interests, and even those 
alining out of our subconscious life; and beyond these, 
philosophical values which arise out of the range and 
depth of the artists genius. These are perhaps rather 
vague words - at least* this word £rTinis* But to put the 
statement in simpler words, we may say duu T other things 
being equal - technical efficiency,, economic opportunity, 
psychological insight - that artist will be the greatest 
whose intelligence is widest - a man who see* and freh, 
not only the object immediately before him* but sees this 
object in its universal implications — sees the one in the 
many, the many in the one. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the plastic arts are visual arls t operating 
through the eye$ p expressing and conveying a state of 
feeling. If we have idtfi to express, the proper medium is 
language. The artist is Impervious to Ideas at his peril, but 
his business is not with the presen tation of such ideas, hut 
with the communication of his emotional reaction to 
them. 

atL Let us now examine more dosdy the actual struc¬ 
ture of a work of art, It U customary to take painting for 
thb purpose, and k would only add to the reader's dlfiv 
cuUies if we were to depart from thb custom. But it 
should be remembered that painting is only one of the 
visual arts; Its prc-eminencc dates from the Renaissance 
and is therefore comparatively recent There are signs 
that, in the future* interior decoration will tend to dis¬ 
pense with the picture on the wall, so that the relative 
importance of the art is already challenged- It should 
be possible to Analyse the problem of style, the science 
of com posi tion, and all the o the r questions w hich Con¬ 
cern the structure of a work of art in the terms of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture* even of potterv and modelling nr 



-in y other of the so-called 1 minor 1 arts. The distinction 
between the Tine" and * applied* arts ts a pernicious one; 
from whai has already been said of the nature of beauty, 
it will be evident that this quality inheres in any work 
of art irrespective of its utilitarian purpose, or its size, 
or the prectouiacsa of the material out of which it is 
made. To the sense of touch, ivory is more pleasant than 
bone, silk ihan wool, porphyry than plaster of paria; but 
the work of art, in the very act of exploiting the qualities 
of the material out of which it k constructed* transcends 
the disabilities of that material. 

There are various ways in which we can analyse a 
work of art. We con take the physical elements in a 
particular picture, isolate them, consider them separately 
and in relation to one another. There are perhaps five 
such elements; rhythm of line* massing offorms, space, 
light and shade, and colour, and this is in most cases the 
order of their priority - not In absolute importance, but 
merely as successive stages in the artist's mind, A form 
must be defined by an outline, and this outline, unless it is 
to be lifeless, must have a rhythm of Its own. The massing 
of forms, space, and light and shade should be considered 
In close relation- They ore all aspects of the arris!'a feeling 
for space. Moss b solid apace; light and ?hadc a re the 
effects of mass In relation to space. Space is merely the 
inverse of mass. This is especially dear in the art of 
buildings 3 cathedral, for example, must be conceived 
either as so many walls enclosing a space, and as such 
must be viewed from within* or as so many surlacta 
defining a m;tss, and as such must be looked at from with¬ 
out. The Greek temple is an obvious example of the 
laiter* a Gothic cathedral of the former. The Greek archi¬ 
tect was always striving to avoid the impression of hollow-* 
ness, the Gothic architect was always striving io give the 
Impression of immaterial space and airiness. Both were 


considering together space, mass, Light and shade. The 
same considerations arise in grouping figures or the details 
of a landscape on the surface of the canvas in painting. 

26a. If we keep In mind all the historical manifesto* 
tin ns ol" the visual arti, ive shall find among them one or 
more common, denorninators. Naturally, if we define the 
visual arts vaguely as any tiling which being seen gives 
pleasure, then, in otir effort to Hud anything in common 
between the colour of a rose and the Parthenon, we shall 
be redy e ed to physiological lac tors in the nervous system. 
But art in the strict sense begins with definition - with the 
passage from vagueness to outline. And indeed we find 
that historically the first kind of art - the art of the cave¬ 
men — begins with an outline. Art began with the desire 
to delineate - and still so begins in the child. Delineation 
still remains one of the most essential elements in the 
visual aits — even in sculpture, which is not merely mass, 
but mass with outline So fundamental is this quality that 
some artists have not hesitated to make it an essential of 
all art, Blake expressed this view with great force, in 
words which I quote more fully in paragraph SB: 

'The great and golden rule of an, sis well as of life, is 
this: Thai ihc more distinct, sharp and wiry the bounding 
line, the more perfect the work of art ? and the less keen 
und sharp* the greater is the evidence of weak imagina¬ 
tion, plagiarising, and bungling *.. fc 

More amusingly he relates how s a certain Portrait 
Painter said to me in a boasting way, "Since I have prac¬ 
tised Painting I have lost all idea of drawing." Such a 
Man must know that 1 look t d upon him with contempt.' 
And this ii one of the first things to realise about A line" - 
it docs not necessarily disappear in the passage from 
drawing to painting. Line ii one of the methods of paint¬ 
ing -- Blukc would have it that it was the only method. 



Bui first let us note the potentiality of line for suggest¬ 
ing more than outline: in the hands of a master it can 
express both movement and mass. Movement is expressed, 
not only in the obvious sense of depicting objects in 
motion (that is an adaptation of the line to the selective 
observation of the rye) but more aesthetically by acquir¬ 
ing an autonomous movement of its own - by dancing on 
the page with a joy' quite independent of any reproduc¬ 
tive purpose. Although certain b est cm painters like 
Botticelli and Blake might he mentioned, this quality of 
line is best illustrated in oriental art - in Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, drawings and woodcuts, and when 
properly organized it results in r/jyfjW - How the dancing 
line gives this rhythmical sense is perhaps easier to appre* 
date than to explain: it can be appreciated by musical 
and physical analogies, but to explain it in visual terms 
we need some such theory as that of twipatky — our physical 
sensibility must in some way be projected into the line - 
for, after all, the line itself does not move or dance; 
it is we who imagine ourselves dancing along its 
course. 

The most remarkable quality of line is its capacity to 
suggest mass or solid form. This it a quality ft only ac¬ 
quires in the greatest masters, and is expressed in various 
subtle departures from the continuous outline - the line 
ilsdf is nervous and sensitive to the edge of things, it is 
swift and instinctive, and instead of being continuous, 
breaks offal just the right points and re-enters the body 
of the design to suggest converging plants. It is, above all, 
selective, suggesting more than it states. Line, in fact, is 
often a '.■cry summary and abstract device for rendering a 
subject-a pictorial shorthand. It is amazing how abstract 
it can become without offending die am.eniiciud codes of 
representation - consider, for example, the various 
manners in which the foliage of trees is represented; and 
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this, only serves to show the predominant part played by 
conventions in our Bathetic experience. 

Bkikc was probably right in having nothing but con¬ 
tempt for the painter who has lost ah idea oi drawing. 
The same instincts are involved in both activities, and 
n 31 die great Renaissance paint erg, from Masaccio la 
Tirpdo, were superb draughtsmen. And a modem artist 
like Picasso, so baiEing in the rapidity and apparent 
contradiction of his changing stylo, is nowhere so con- 
vinctngly proved a master as in his drawings* which with 
a minimum of effort express a vastness of three-dimen¬ 
sional form. We find the same graphic signature of genius 
wherever we loot - in the East as in the W est* in the 
remote past and in our own time. So universal is this 
quality in the visual arts that it id easy to fall into Blake's 
extreme attitude and imagine it the only essential quality. 
But the quality known as ito/w b also universal and per- 
1 haps an alternative of equal value as a mode of expression. 

q6h, -Tone' is a word which does service for more than 
one art. Presumably its first use was musical; but from 
the beginnings of art criticism in the sixteenth century it 
was used of paint mg- Nowadays, to add Co the confusion, 
a musical critic will mum the compliment and actually 
combine a word like 'tone* with terms belonging to the 
art of painting- Thus we read in our newspaper that Miss 
X *is too deficient In variety of tone-colour to make a good 
iiedcr singer \ The use made by musicians of the word 
'chromatic 1 aeems to be as venerable as the painter's use 
nPtone'- These mutual raids can, however, become ex¬ 
cessive, even absurd, a* m this description of Leonardo's 
'Adoration 1 : ‘The modelling of the plane tree in relation 
to the staccato notes of the palm, and to the two trees 
growing on the ruin, gives a tone rhythm for the whole 
composition-' 
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R us kin made an attempt, in Modern Pamirs t to define 
what 13 meant by tone in painting: ‘T understand two 
thing!- bv the word totu: first, the exact relief mid relation 
of objects against and to each other in substance and 
darkness, as they are nearer or more distant, and the 
perfect relation of the shades of all of them to -the chief 
lig ht in the picture secondly, the exact relation of the 
colours of the shadows to the colour of the lights, so that 
they may be at once felt to be merely different degrees of 
the same tight.’ 'lids is not a very dear definition, and 
perhaps the subject is best treated as one or technical 
development. After the problem or suggesting tlirec- 
dimensional mass by outline came the problem ol suggest¬ 
ing mass by lighting. Line is an abstraction! it bears no 
relation to the visual appearance of objects; it merely 
suggests that appearance. It can suggest the lighting or an 
object (most obviously by a variation in the thickness of 
the Sine;, but its chief concern is with what we might call 
the objective reality of solid things, Light is fluid: it is a 
shifting phenomenon, always changing its degree of in¬ 
tensity and its angle of incidence. It cannot therefore be 
Fully represented by anything so static and definite as 
line. And so we get the introduction of shading - light is 
represented by a gradation (jerween the extremes of white 
and black; and even when colour is used, light can only 
be ttalisikally Ttpmmttd by saturating its full brightness by 
some quantity of black pigment, to gjve the contrast of 
shade. That it can be xhrmoikatly itiggtsUdhy the sensitive 
juxtaposition of pore unsa titrated colours, the pointings 
of Matisse can show. 

This graded process of shading can be used to represent' 

three quite distinct qualities; (t) the passage from fight to 
shadow within the field of one colour or one mass; (gl in a • 
monochrome representation, the relative intensity of 
* different colours as dUtinginshtd from neutrality: {3) the 
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actual degree of lightness or darkness m relation to the 
* chief light in the picture - this h a relationship established 
for ihe picture as a whole. Before we note the elaboration 
of tone values in European painting, let us note that in 
Oriental graphic arts the whole matter was, as with line, 
subordinated to the abstract values of rhythm and form. 
This method is well described by Professor Pope in 7 kr 
Painter 3 * Modes qf Expression (Harvard University Press, 

1 m*) : 

in Chinese and other Asiatic painting, the form is 
expressed mainly by line* with which alone ... a surprising 
amount even of solid form may he shown; but the local 
l tone of each object is also given by means of pigment 
spread over its field in die painting. This is ordinarily Sat 
in each field; but there may be variation of gradadon If, 
as in the petal or a fiower or the wing of a bird* the local 
tone is itself varied or graded. Moreover, arbitrary grada¬ 
tion may be used In order to accent edges, and thus assist 
the expression of form by the lines. 1 The Japanese colour- 
print shown in Plat* 10 is a simple illustration of this use 
of local tone. 

When the effects of light began to be studied by die 
early Italian painters of the Renaissance* just as they 
found difficulty in representing space unless they stratified 
it [as we shall explain in paragraph ?6d}, So they felt un¬ 
able to represent light except by isolating it, or focusing 
it separately on each object depicted The result gives 
light an equal value over the whole picture, and die 
painting has consequoidy the appearance of a low relief 
in which each object is modelled in even light and shade. 
A painting by Mantegna or Andrea del Castagno illus¬ 
trates this quality perfectly. 

It is doubtful if the Italian school ever completely 
realised the visual effect of An ail-enveloping lucent atmos¬ 
phere, Even Leonard^ vvho carried the science of light 




and shade to its limits, confessed: ‘Although the things 
confronting the eye, as they gradually recede, touch each 
other in uninterrupted contact, nevertheless I shall base 
my rule (of distance) on spaces of an ells* just as musicians 
although the tones unite in one whole, have set a few 
gradations from tone to tone/ [Tratinto ddl$ piUura.) Tbc 
idcal of b the open window*, as it has been called, the 
complete illusion of a uniform spatial atmosphere, v™ to 
be achieved by the tradition which began with the Van 
Eycks in Flanders and reached its perfection in a painter 
like Vermeer This Ideal proved to have its limitations: it 
encouraged manual dexterity sand a scientific aim at the 
expense of feeling and an aesthetic aim. But inter¬ 
mediately there was a stage, represented by such artists as 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Correggio in Itaiy p and by Rem¬ 
brandt in the North, in which the artist, in perfect control 
of his distribution of light and shade, uses it for purely 
dramatic and aesthetic effects. The pattern or the picture, 
that is to say^ becomes a pattern of light and shadow, 
each deliberately stressed to give contrast; and this 
pattern may run right across the architectural com¬ 
position of the picture in a kind of counterpoint (to steal a 
musical term), A good example of this is Rembrandt's 
‘The Good Samaritan 1 {Ftate 14],. where the simple 
planimetric structure of the composition is totally obliter¬ 
ated in a free rhythm and balance of emphatic lights and 
shadows* 

she, 1 now turn to the part played by colour in paint- 
ing T It adds one further dement to the complexity' of the 
complete work of art. Line has given us clarity and dyna¬ 
mic rhythm and has suggested, perhaps, the mass or solid 
form to which tone gives full spatial expression. Colour 
Is added to these, and the easiest explanation of its func¬ 
tion regards k as an enhancement of the verisimilitude 
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of the painting. This use of colour might be called 
natural but it is far from being the only use. Indeed, with 
the exception of Constable in hi* sketches and of the 
photographic painters of the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, a natural use of colour is extremely rare 
in the history of art* and as the experiments of Turner 
and the Impressionist* were to show, is extremely difficult 
lo determine. When we sec the nal colours in nature, we 
are apt to complain of their unreality. Apart from this 
natural use of colour we can distinguish three modes 
which I will call the heraldic, the harmonic and the pure. 
The heraldic use of colour is perhaps the most primitive - 
even the coloured rock-paintings of the Stone Age cau 
hardly be described as natural. In this mode colour is 
employed far its symbolical significance, A child, for 
example, if he ha* a free choice of colours, always paints a 
tree green, a volcano red and the sky blue, though a tree 
may be broim, a volcano black and his habitual iky 
grey. In mediaeval art, apart from the representation of 
nature, which follows the childlike mode, the colour* arc 
apt to be governed by the most rigid rules - rules not 
determined by the artist, but by the custom and autho¬ 
rity of the Church, The robe of the Virgin must always be 
blue, her cloak red, and *0 on; and these elements being 
fixed, the colour* in the rest of the painting must conform, 
jn*t as the colours of the quartering* in heraldry. Thiit 
this limitation was not necessarily a disadvantage is 
proved by the extraordinary beauty, balance and clarity 
of the colours in mediaeval painting. 

The heraldic mode, as f have called it, continued until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when more LntelieccuaJ 
and scientific notions of colour began to supplant the 
mediaeval tradition. But before passing qn to these modes, 

I would like lo emphasize the freedom and gaiety of the 
heraldic mode at its best: in the Quattrocento the use of 
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colour became extremely free and arbi trary and definite, 
and so emancipated from formalism that it really be- 
comes the pure mode of colour which I arn going to 
describe presently. But first let me noEe the mode 1 have 
called ktirmortiz. This is due mainly to those considera¬ 
tions of tone values which I dealt with in my last section. 
Once the painter begins to look at his objects in relation- 
to light and shadow, then he must consider the lone value 
or relative intensity which the various colours have in 
relation to the general light of the painting. This involves, 
in effect* regulating the colours to confirm to a restricted 
scale; the dominant tone of the painting is selected [per¬ 
haps arbitrarily, but more often in conformity with some 
* style t or workshop tradition] ^nd all the other colours 
arc scaled up or down to a restricted distance from this 
dominant tone. The general practice from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries was to work from a scaled 
palette, your colours neatly laid out within a narrow 
range which you could not depart from without deserting 
your palette. It is only when tins is understood that we 
can appreciate the eighteenth-century connoisseur's en¬ 
thusiasm for paintings whose original colouring showed 
only dimly through a glaze the colour of brown gravy. 
That the next step should be to paint In brown gravy was 
only natural, and it was then time for Constable to revolt 
against the whole harmonic tradition. Thai he did not 
carry bis revolt to its logical conclusions may be shown 
by a comparison of his pfein mr sketches and his finished 
pictures, which still make a considerable concession to the 
demands of tonal harmony. Turner in this respect was a 
more thorough-going revolutionary, and undoubtedly 
the greatest natural colourist the world has known. 

Cezanne’s use of colour, which I deal with more fully in 
paragraph 73*15 neither completely natural, like Turner's, 
nor pstudo-sd entitle, like that of the pointiliist-es. It is 
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almostsymbolical. “When colour has its richness, form has 
its plenitude \ is his own description ofhis method. In this 
sen&e colour defines form, not by any modification of its 
own purity, but by being so arranged in its relative inten- 
silics that it creates the illusion of thrce-dinieftfiionaJ form 
(for colours in the same plane do not necessarily seem at 
the same distance from us). The form is conveyed directly 
by the colour, irrespective of light and shadow (chiam- 
sc urn). This approaches the third mode h which I have 
called the. pure use of colour. In this mode colour is used 
for its own sake, and not even for the sake of form. The 
mc-Llcis illustrated most notably by the miniature painters 
of Persia and today by Matisse, Colours are taken in their 
purest intensity and a pattern is built up in contrasts of 
relative in lenity yjid relative area. Spatial sense is con¬ 
veyed, as in Cezanne, by gradation of the tonal values of 
the colours, but only sufficiently to secure a focus and a 
baMce over ihe whole compos Ebon, The main object 
being decorative, questions of verisimilitude are secon¬ 
dary. Colour is thus reduced to its most direct sensuous 
appeal. What that appeal means to us may best be 
described in the words of Kuskin: 4 All men* completely 
organized and justly tempered, enjoy colour; it is meant 
for the perpetual comfort and delight of the human 
heart; it is richly bestowed on the highest works of 
creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfection in 
them; being associated with lift in the human body, with 
lighi in the sky, with pi&itp and hardness in the earth - 
death, night, and pollution of all kinds being colourless'. 

pfdr Form is the most difficult of the four elements 
which go to the making of a work of art in painting: it 
involves questions of a metaphysical nature. Plato, for 
example, distinguishes between relative and absolute 
form, and I think this distinction must be applied to ibe 



analyst of pictorial form. By relative form Plato meant 
form whose ratio or beauty was Inherent in the nature of 
living things and in imitations ofliving things; by absen 
lute form he meant a shape or airs traction consisting of 
“straight lines and curves and the surfaces or solid fumis’ 
produced out of such living things by means or 1 lathes, and 
rulers and squares*, and this immutable, natural and 
absolute beauty of shape he compared to a single pure 
and smooth tone of sound, which is not beautiful rela¬ 
tively to anything else, but only in its own proper nature 
(cf. Pfiifebus, 51 n). poll owing this hint of a distinction [it is 
perhaps no nnire ' F we can. I think, divide the forms which 
successful works of art achieve into two types, one which 
may be called anthiktitml* or architectonic, the other 
sjmhQlkj abstract or absolute. The only trouble is that, 
when wc consider the form of an architectural composi¬ 
tion apart from its content, we tend to reduce all form to 
something abstract or absolute, even symbolic, 1 
The obvious necessity in a composition is simply that 
it shall cohere by some principle - in physical terms, that 
it should not distract the eye by itt unease, or lack of 
balance, So the painter proceeds to build up his figures 
and other objects upon some structural basis of a stable 
kind, such as a pyramid. ,411 so-called * classical 1 painting, 
that is to say, painting of the High Renaissance, is of this 
kind. The general effect is one of static or " dosed * com¬ 
position. Opposed to this type, and generally alternating 
with it period by period, is a form of composition which, 
whilst still architectonic, * built-up*,, is nevertheless dyna¬ 
mic and “open \ The limits of the frame of the picture are 
ignored, the actual plane of the canvas is ignored: a 
spatial reuse is achieved width flows into or out from the 
picture, at any rate bijond^ and the lines of movement, 
whilst proceeding as it were from a common source* arc 
equal and opposite: the lines of force arc centrifugal, but 
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balanced. Such is the form of the typical compositions of 
the Baroque period. 

In building up his composition, the artist may proceed 
intcllecrually or ioMiacdvdy, or perhaps more otenpardy 
by one method and partly by the other. But moat of the 
great artists of the Renaissance — Piero della Francesca* 
Leonardo* Raphael - had a definite bias towards an in* 
tellcctxial construction„ often based, like Greek sculpture 
or architecture* on a definite* mathematical ratio. But 
when we come to a Baroque composition like El Greco's 
A Conversion of St Maurice * (Ptate 15) p the scheme is so 
intricate* so amazing in its repented relations, so masterly 
in the reinforcement which form gives to intention, that 
the Form itself* as often the solution of some mathanadcal 
problem, must have been an intuition. But in such form 
we are still experiencing the kind of pleasure we derive 
from architectures and there is* of course, a clear parallel¬ 
ism between form in Baroque painting and form in 
Baroque architectui-c - between the form in all the arts at 
any one period. And along these lines we might discover 
the true relation between the artist and the civilization 
of his period, which is one of the problems that so much 
concern us to-day _ The period, the civilization* * gives 1 the 
form and even dictates the content or a work of art ; hut 
the power that fusts form and content and raises them to 
the scale and intensity of genius - that Ls determined by 
the individual psyche of the artist alone. 

It is under this aspect of architectural form that 1 would 
include that characteristic of composition sometimes 
called 1 rhythm f Rhythm in a painting may be pro¬ 
duced* not merely by the contour of line, but by the 
repetition of masses ^ usual]v in a diminishing sequence. 
Thai such sequences should so often be triads is due id 
nothing more myitedous than the fact that three is the 
first number at which a sequence become* perceptible* 
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and that a sequence of more than three masses would, in 
a painting, tend to be too obvious. 

Symbolic form is much more difficult: to explain- It 
depends on a psychological hypothesis far which Jung 
and other psycho-analysts have of 3 ate years provided a 
good deal of evidence, Roger Fry has put forward the 
hypothesis as it applies to art in the following words: 

Mn art there h t I think, an affective quality' which ... 
is not a mere recognition of order and inter-relation; 
every part, as well as the whole, becomes suffused with 
an emotional tone. Now, from our definition of this pure 
beauty, the emotional tone is not due to any recognisable 
retniiiiscence or suggestion, of the emotional experiences 
of life: but I sometimes wonder if it nevertheless ones not 
get its force r from arousing some very deep, very vague, 
and immensely generalized rmunijceRoa. It looks as 
though art had got access to the substratum of all the 
em otional colours of life, to something which underlies all 
the particular nnti sped allied emotions of actual life. It 
seems to derive an emotional energy from the very con¬ 
ditions or our existence by iu revelation of an emotional 
significance in time and space. Or it may be that an 
really calls up T as it were, the residual traces left on the 
spirit by the different emotions of life, without,, however,, 
recalling the actual etpcdcuceSi so that we g£t an echo 
of the emotion without the limitation and parti cub* 
direction which it had in experience. 1 

It is quite evident, as we may learn from a study of 
anthropology or religion, that a symbol may be a form of 
quite arbitrary' origin: merely a concretion* into some¬ 
thing having shape and definiteness, of vague, subjec¬ 
tive emotions. It seems quite certain that much arc, 
in its formal aspects, derives its appeal from the crea¬ 
tion* perhaps only unconsciously* of such symbolic 
form. 
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ay. In a perfect work of art all the elements are mier- 
rdaied; they cohere to form a unity which has a value 
greater than the mere sum of these elements. Whistler 
said that he mixed his palms w p idj his brains; in Germany 
they say a man paints with his blood; these phrases 
imply that the elements of a picture cohere by virtue of 
the personality which dominates them and moulds them 
into a unity which is the unity of the painter's direct 
emotional apprehension of the subject before him. When 
we have finished analysing all the physical elements In a 
picture, we have still to account for this intangible ele¬ 
ment which is the expression of the artistes individuality, 
and which, when everything else is shared in common - 
subject, period, generation and materials - still leads to 
totally different results. It is possible th^i since the 
Renaissance we have tended to exaggerate the import¬ 
ance of chb element of personality; the great religious 
types of art - Goihic and Buddhist - are almost entirely 
impersonal. Another critic* lias gone so far aa to suggest 
that we are realty concerned with two entirely dtHereni 
conceptions of art - art produced in the service of religion, 
and art pursued as a consciously held idea. This distino 
tion is useful for descriptive purpose but it can hardly be 
pressed to the extremes that Mr Wilenskl would propose. 
It amounts in effect to judging a work of art In the light of 
its intention, a course that leads to the intrusion of all 
kinds of irrelevant prejudices. The Chinese Lohan in the 
British Museum, a figure from the West Portal of Chartres 
Cathedral, and the latest, work of Epstein or Eric Gill 
must be related to the same sensibility, though admittedly 
that sensibility' stands more chance of being liberated in 
the spectator if he has a prior understanding of the 
artktis intention in each case. Bui it should always he re- 

* R. H. H r iteosIs;i a The Afod/m Jtomwif in Aft. Loudon /'Faber &. 
Faber). 1927. 
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memhercd that the appeal of art is not to conscious per¬ 
ception at all, but to intuitive apprehension. A work of 
art is not present in thought, but in feeling- it is a symbol 
rather than a direct statement of truth. That is why the 
deliberate analysis of a work of art, such as I have been 
suggesting here only by wijt cjf explanation? cannot in itself 
lead to the pleasure to be derived from that work of art. 
Such pleasure is a direct communication from the work 
of art as a whole. A work of art always surprises us ■ it has 
worked its effect htfwi w/ has* become, conscious of its present. 

sB, The structure: of a work of art is net always 
obvious; it may be a subtle balance of irregularly dis¬ 
posed units. But generally speaking a painter, for ex¬ 
ample, of sufficient boldness will seise on some easily 
apprehended scheme and dispose his masses accordingly. 
The pyramidal scheme already mentioned is very com¬ 
mon because it gives a solid weight at the base of the 
picture and the eye is carried up to a culmination where 
it most naturally expects to find it. A similar structural 
scheme Is an artangement or repetition of triangles. In 
the picture by El Greco illustrated (PkU 35 ) we have a 
wheeling rhythm which flickers like spokes outward* 
from the axle-gesture of Christ and gives a wonderful 
-sense of vitality to the whole composition. Every line in 
the composition is made to contribute to this impressive 
rhythm. 

These structural motives are very important in the 
making of a oicture or any other plastic work ot art, 
though they arc not necessarily a deliberate choice of the 
artist. They reveal* more clearly than anything, the pre¬ 
dominating rhythm of the period. The fact tha t Ruben^ 
for example, so often adopted ^ spiral motive was no 
casual happenings a spiral is the typical dynamic rhythm 
of his period . He was engaged in an effort to break down 
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the static architectural compositions of the earlier Re- 
naissance tradition. 

In a landscape, the composition is more likely to be 
conditioned by the practical problems of suggesting dis¬ 
tance, perspective and atmospheric conditions. In the 
landscape by Claude, for example {Plate 44), there is no 
striving after 3 schematic rhythm. The fines are fully 
employed in suggesting die extent of the landscape, with¬ 
out encroaching too much on the relative mass of sky 
and land, or on the atmospheric effect of the play of 
light and shade. The structural vitality of the picture 
must be sought within the subject itself, instead of being 
laid down like a steel framework on to which the subject 
has to be fitted, Tlie alternative it to construct an imagin¬ 
ary landscape free from representational restrictions, 
which is the method typical of modem artists like Kar> 
dinsky or Max Ernst (Plate n). 


* 
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19- That the aesthetic sense is inherent in most people 
irrespective of their intellectual standing is clearly shown 
b y a consideration of the art of primitive peoples. 'It is 
also shown in the Unconsciously aesthetic appreciation 
which the man in the street will betray in the presence of 
the latest six-cylinder Cadillac, or Indeed in the presence 
oT any beautiful building or machine which he is not 
asked to look upon as 4 a work of art 1 ,} Much research in 
this fidd has been done in recent years, and we now have 
a fairly definite knowledge of the art of some of the most 
primitive of men known to the anthropologist (from 
30,000 to 10,000 b.g*) . The surviving examples of ihis 
'prehistoric* art of the Palaeolithic period fell into three 
geographical groups [Franco-Cantabrian, Eastern Span¬ 
ish and North African),. but the famous cave-drawings of 
animals at Alt am Era in Spain are the most important. 
Parallel in development with such prehistoric art we have 
the much more recent art of the Bushmen of Southern 
Rhodesia and South-West Africa, All these groups have 
certain feAturcs in common, The representations (usually 
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drivings an the walls of eaves) show no attempt at per¬ 
spective: the purpose Is rather to represent the most 
expressive aspect of each dement in an object - the side 
view 0 f the foot, for example, being combined with the 
front view of the eyes. In other respects* too* the art of 
these primitive peoples is not naturalistic. There is a 
definite abandonment 0 r detail in favour of what we may 
call symbolismu The details or natural forms arc rejected 
or distorted in order to suggest the prime significance of 
the object represented; for cample* the body of a bull is 
elongated to suggest the act of leaping; it is coloured in 
fiat washes differgradated (as between light and dark) in 
such a way as to emphasize the lines of movement in the 
animal's foody* Palaeolithic an shows a definite develop¬ 
ment from a linear or two-dimensional mode of repre¬ 
sentation in the Anrignacian period to a plastic or three- 
dimensional mode in the Magdafcaian period; foul in the 
Neolithic period this plastic sensibility disappear^ A 
more significant development is seen in the Eastern 
Spanish Etnd Bushman types; when a group of objects Is 
represented we can sec that the group has been conceived 
as an integral whole, not merely as an aggregation of 
individual parts. 

30, Bushman paintings axe found on the face of bare 
rocks, in caves and semi-grottoes, and were executed, 
probably; with a stub or spatula of sharpened bone, in o3 
colours carefully manufactured from earth pigments and 
animal fats. There Is e%idcnce to show that the paintings 
have been often repainted, and that the places where 
they are found were in some way regarded as sacred by 
the Bushmen, 

Some of the paintings are of quite recent origin, and 
Dr Kuhn* is of the opinion that Bushman painting was 

■ ArL By Hugo Obennaier und Heffoefl Kuhn, (Oxford 

University Frets, ig.jo r J 
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still at its zenith a few centuries ago, the period nf dr-dine 
comprising the lust century or two - Muring which the 
Bushmen* as a result of Negro as well as of white influence, 
lost their territory, together with a great pari of their 
traditions and customs', But the date of the paintings is 
actually of little significance* what matters is their place 
in the cultural history of the human race. There can be 
no doubt that wc have in the arc of the Bushmen a 
survival of the art that flourished over a much wider area 
thousands of years ago - the art, in fact* of the pre- 
historic period. Incidentally, the similarity of the Bush¬ 
men pictures to the cave drawings found in Eastern Spain 
cannot, In the opinion of Or Kuhn, be altogether accident 
tal f and he suggests that the Bushmen are actually a race 
allied to the so-called Capsian culture of Eastern Spain 
and Northern Africa. But I must leave on one side the 
very interesting ethnological questions raised by the 
character and distribution of Bushman art, and confine 
myself to its aesthetic significance. 

Firstly, one should not imagine that any old Bushman 
cnuld paint these pictures, Records of the accounts given 
by the early Boer settlers point to the existence of an 
office in the nature of court painter; and even il such 
records were wanting, we might be quite sure nn a prifni 
grounds that the aesthetic sensibility revealed in the 
paintings was an exceptional attribute* tor aesthetically 
the paintings are very' remarkable; they are even k beauti¬ 
ful' in the special sense l have given to that word para¬ 
graph 3). They arc, therefore, to be sharply distinguished 
from Negro art, and that is the Am point made by Dr 
Kuhn in hit chapter on 'The Spirit of Bushman Art*. 
'The most prominent feature of the art of the Bushmen/ 
he writes, 'is the naturalistic and sensory character of its 
informing spirit. li the art of the Bush man is placed 
alongside that of the African Negro, excluding the art of 
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Benin and Yonxba* Bushman art will then be seen to be 
much rloser to the natural model; it is more strictly 
realistic and truer to nature, „. The Bushman, more 
cltjseiy related to nature, experiences mure strongly the 
plastic ebaracter of the object; its form, colour and move¬ 
ment- To him the object is reality, not symbolism or essen¬ 
tial meaning* as it is la the anlraisticn! L y-incl ined Negro,* 
Instead, therefore, of the stylizations and abstractions 
which we get in an anti vital art like that of the Negro, the 
Byzantine artist, or the modern Cubist, we have an art in 
which every line expresses movement and life. Most of 
the paintings represent running animals or hunting 
scenes, but even when the subjects arc at rest, as in the 
example I have selected for reproduction (Plate iBb), 
they are extraordinarily alive. Could the alertness of sus¬ 
picious animals be more successfully represented by all 
die accumulated still of civilized art? 

The paintings are generally monochrome, though there 
is a fair range of colours, and they do occur in combina¬ 
tions of two or more colours. They are invariably two- 
dimensional, without any kind of shading or modelling. 
When different tones of colour occur, they arc not used to 
suggest the modifications of light and *hade 3 nor even 
naturalist ically; they are used to emphasize rhythm and 
movement. In the group of paintings dealt with by Oher* 
maier and Kuhn, there is a very evidcnl aim at com¬ 
position. Dr Kuhn observes that A ihe primary thing is the 
unity, not the multiplicity. The design is conceived as an 
integral whole, not as a function or its individual parts. 
1 he members lead no separate life of t heir own: they have 
their significance only In the composition. Thus It is the 
composition, the structure of the thing as a whole, deriv¬ 
ing from the unity of a pictorial scene, which stands pre¬ 
eminent in thb an/ 

This i& A large claim, and one naturally looks for some 
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emotional force which would urge ihe artist to such a 
unity of design- The authors of ihia book fttld It in the 
Bushman's magical view of life. We have evidence of 
magical ritual in the survivals of the Bukhman's dances, 
songs and legends. It is clear that the pictures are not 
without meaning. Therefore, concludes Di Kuhn, + not 
only have they an aesthelic value; but, like the pictures 
of the Middle Ages In Europe, a lignificance in religious, 
or, if one is unwilling to regard magic as a form of 
religious expression* in magical experience 1 . 

31. By the symbolical representation of an event, primi¬ 
tive man thinks he can secure the actual occurrence of 
that event. The desire for progeny, for the death of an 
enemy, for survival after death, or for the exorcism or 
propitiation of an evil spirit, a the motive for the creation 
of an adequate symbol. It follows that in primitive art we 
art concerned with art in ihe full sense of the word: with 
formal arrangements expressive of emobonaJ aidtudes. 
Indeed, it has been said with truth by Count Gobineaii 
that the Negro possesses in the highest degree that sensual 
faculty which our civilized instincts tend to destroy, but 
without which no art is possible. It is certainly true that 
from a study of the art of the Negro and the Bushman we 
arc led 10 an understanding of llte in Sis mnsc elementary 
form, and the elementary is always the most vital. 

32^ For primitive man artistic creation meant an escape 
from the arbitrariness of lire. He lived from day to day, 
and from hand to mouth, in the exact meaning 1 nf the 
phrases. There was no permanency in his life, no sense 
of duration. Even to-day, among races in touch with 
civilisation, it is impossible to get a native to understand 
the meaning of a promise. He does not reason beyond 
the immediate situation, but acts instinctively at every 
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turn of events- Wben h therefore., he crcalea a vynrk of art, 
as an act oi’ magic propitiation, He escapes from the 
otherwise prevailing arbitrariness of Ins existence, and 
creates what is for him a visible expression of the abso¬ 
lute, For a moment he has arrested the flux of existence 
and has made a solid and stable object; out of time he has 
created space* and he Has defined ibis space with an out- 
linCj and under the stress of his emotion this out] me has 
taken on an expressive shape; Has become an order* a 
unity, a formal equivalent 10 his emotion. 

There are these two dlsdnct modes of securing this 
desired result - the organic and the geometrical. It has 
been suggested that fundamentally these two opposed 
types are determined by contrasted environments. Where 
the fortes of nature arc Felt to be inimical, as in the frozen 
north and the tropical desert, art lakes the form of an 
escape not only from the flux of existence, but even from 
any thing symbolical of it. The organic curve, to reduce it 
to its -■•mplesl element^ is regarded as unsympathetic; the 
artisc therefore geometriciKes every things makes every¬ 
thing as unnatural as possible. Nevertheless, a work of art 
must be dynamic — it must arrest the attention of the on¬ 
looker, move him, infect him. The geometry of this 
abstract art is therefore very agitated: it is mechanical, 
bm it moves. The vital art of primitive people, on the 
other hand, is sympathetic towards nature. It adopts the 
organic curve, enhances its liveliness. It Is the art of 
temperate shores and fruitful Sands. It is the art of joy in 
living, of confidence in the world. Plants* animals, the 
human form itself, are portrayed with loving care, 
and in so far as art departs from exact imitation, It is 
in the direction of the enhancement of a vitaFisde 
urge. 

In its origins Greek art of the classical period is essen¬ 
tially the same as Palaeolithic and Bushman art - that is 


to say, it is organic art. It differs from its primitive rela¬ 
tions only In the degree of its organization, the complexity 
of its associations, and the superior technical achieve¬ 
ments or its accompanying civilization. But there is this 
reservation to be made; the Greets were a very scientific 
or intellectual race. Not content with the vitality of 
nature and art, they sought to explain this vitality by 
formulas. They discovered, or thought they discovered, 
certain fixed ratios both in nature and in art. These 
ratios, once discovered, were deliberately applied. The 
Golden Section, as we have already noted, was discovered 
by them and persists as an element of the classical 
tradition right down to the present day. 

33. The two types or contrasted art - geometrical and 
organic - persist all through the history of art. Naturally, 
as civilizations spread and races interpenetrate, fusion 
takes place, and indeed the main current of art eventually 
expresses just such A compromise. But before taking up 
this main current, let us notice that both the geometrical 
and the organic types continually tend to reappear in all 
their original purity, in prc-historical as well as historical 
times. To take comparatively modem examples, we get 
the reappearance of geometrical art in the sg-l ailed 
Saracenic style - the style developed by the mathe¬ 
matically minded Arabians in Spain and Egypt; we get 
it above all, in its finest manifestation, in Byzantine and 
Romanesque art; we get it also, far away from these in¬ 
fluences, in the art or Peru and Mexico, Java and japan. 
It reappears in modem Cubist art. The organic style i* 
less intermittent; it persisted in Egypt side by side with a 
geometrical art: the geometrical was the art of the priests, 
the organic art the art or the people. The early Christian 
an or the catacombs shows the organic impulse in aJ ns 
innocency again, and with the humanism and naturalism 
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of the Italian Renaissance we have* of course, the great 
triumph of this style* 

But the triumph of the organic style (in the Western 
world ufth, of course;! had been preceded by the estab¬ 
lishment of a great compromise. Both Gothic art and 
Oriental art, in their general aspects* represent a fusion 
of the geometrical and organic principles. The abstract 
principle was characteristic of the northern nomadic 
races and geometrical art stretched across the continents 
of Europe and Asia from Ireland to Siberia. Now one of 
the recurring phenomena in economic history may be 
generalized as the raiding of the peasant peoples by the 
hunting peoples. The impoverished nomadic races con¬ 
fined to the less fruitful tracts of the earth's surface 
organize themselves into bands and descend to batten on 
the more temperate and productive lands of the earth. 
They bring with them their geometrical ornament, their 
ingenious weapons, their religious mysticism. The process 
is extreme!y complicated ; it has a background of rising or 
failing dynasties, of economic cycles and natural catas¬ 
trophes, of religious revivals or persecutions. But an pene¬ 
trates ail these, and out of the Turmoil there emerge the 
great historical phases of art - Minoan, S^sanbm, Islamic > 
Oriental, Gothic, and many subdivisions and offsprings of 
these. 

34. The history of art from the primitive stage (but we 
must remember (hat what is the primitive La not neces¬ 
sarily inferior) to its most civilized achievement in Cta^ 
cal or Gothic art accompanies and depends on the parallel 
evolution of man's emotional attitude towards the uni¬ 
verse - the evolution from magic and animism to religion. 
The immense distance between a negro statue and a 
statue by Praritclrs is the immense distance between a 
negro’s animistic religion and the Intellectual insight of a 
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G»ek at the highest point of their civilization- The 
Greeks attained a religious equilibrium which can only 
be called felicity; they lost all fear of the external world - 
they actually turned sympathetically towards this world, 
anri their art became an expression of what they saw with 
friendly eyes - an idealization of nature. Man now saw 
beauty everywhere in living things, and the organic 
rhythm of life was the qu alky he tried to express in h is art. 
The relation between art and religion is one of the 
most difficult questions that wc have to face. We look 
hack into the past and see art and religion emerging hand 
in hand from the dim recesses of pre-history. For many 
centuries they seem to remain indissolubly linked; and 
then, in Europe, about five hundred years ago, the first 
signs of a definite breach appear. It widens, and with the 
High Renaissance wc have an art essentially free and 
independent, individualistic in its origins, and aiming to 
express nothing beyond the artist's own personality. The 
history' of Western art since the Renaissance is checkered 
and discordant; at times we think that the highest point 
has been reached in some particular masterpiece, at 
times there seems to be no art at all, and finally we begin 
to think that there can be no great art, or great periods of 
art, without an intimate link between art and religion. 
Even where great artists have created their masterpieces 
in apparent isolation from any religious faith, the more 
closely we look into their lives the more likely wc are to 
discover the presence of what we can only call religious 
sensibilitv. The life of Van Gogh is a case in point. 
Nevertheless, 1 think it would be too hasty to conclude 
that the connection between art and religion is inevitable 
and necessary'- It depends, of course, what we mean by 
art and what we mean by religion. The essential element 
in the artist, the only dement we can certainly never 
dispense with, ia a modicum of sensibility' - wc need not 
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be afraid to call h sensuality. In the art of primitive ntan, 
as in his religion* it is this element which is worked on. 
The difficulty, at this stage, is to make any separation 
between art and religion. The cults of the one exact the 
inventions of the other. The magicians and priests of 
religion arc identical with the creative artists, and art 
only exists as a function or worship or propitiation. Such 
art* from the standpoint of our [ater civilization^ is 
drastically limited; it expresses only a very narrow range 
of emotions* and these are mainly emotions of fear. The 
sense of glory, which is the oflspring of spiritual courage, 
is entirely absent in the art of primitive man. It is ibia 
sense* followed in different directions, which leads to the 
highest attainments both of Classical art and of the 
Christian art of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, in the change from the art of primitive 
man to the art of the civilized mail, (here has been no 
real change In the psychological workings of the artist's 
mind. The formal values or the Negro mash illustrated 
[Plate 21/ and the head of Adam by Riemeruichneidef 
[Plate 20) are nearly equivalent. What makes the differ' 
ence is the expression of a different scale of transcen¬ 
dental values. That is to say, the difference In value be¬ 
tween the art of primitive man and the art of the civilized 
man of the Middle Ages h a difference in the values of 
their respective religions, not in the degree of their artistic 
sensibility. It would lead to some curious anomalies if 
vve were to regard the quality of the art of a religious 
community as in any way a teat of the validity or intensity 
of its religious experience. 


35 - The position h really no different during the com¬ 
plicated period we call the Renaissance. This period is 
marked on the one hand by a revival of classical human¬ 
ism, definitely pagan in its ideals, and on the other hand 
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by what we might call a humanization of the Christian 
religion itself, as expressed, Tor example, in the lyricism of 
Fra Angelico and St Francis. But the paganism of the 
Renaissance is, for our present consideration Just as much 
a religion as Christianity. That is to say, the artist in 
giving expression to the ideals of classical humanism » 
making his art the servant of an ideal in exactly the same 
manner as the primitive magician anti the Christian 

During the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, humanism loses its idealistic dement. Civiliza¬ 
tion grows more and more materialistic, and the artist 
finally ends, in the eighteenth century, by becoming 
either the servant of this materialistic society or simply 
his own master. In the former case he a in no better 
position than the primitive arrist; he has merely ex¬ 
changed one kind of fear for another. The second case 
brings us to the real issue: can the artist, on the basis of 
hk own sensibility, and without the aid of m ass-cmotions 
and traditional ideals - tan such an artist, ‘good, great 
and joyous, bcaurifol and free’, create works of art which 
will hold their own with the greatest creations ofrdigious 
art? 

I am not going to aniwer that question in any very 
positive manner. No two persons can agree on what is 
good art, so it Is not possible to make a sheep-and-goat 
division between religious and individualistic art. Never- 
lheless t I think it might be possible to agree about one or 
two relevant observations. In the first place, it is Fairly 
obvious that no artist can work well without the sense of 
an audience. The theory that art b fidf-expression will 
not carry us Far; for what is the ‘self’ that is expressed^ 
The fan castes of the sub-conscious mind ? That is the usual 
answer to this question. But what Is the value - the 
positive value apart from formal aesthetic vaiues r w c 
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arc common to other kinds of an - of suck fantasies? We 
know very little about the make-up of the mb-consdous 
mind, bill, by its very definition, U can have none of the 
values attaching to th e universal ideals which distinguish 
civilised man from his primitive forbears. Art is com¬ 
munication, and though it works hy and with the sensi¬ 
bility, there is simply no reason why it should not com¬ 
municate a sense of values. The answer to the question 
whether great art can exist independently of religion will 
iherelore depend on our scale of values. The court of 
judgment is sooner or later the community. It would 
seem, therefore, that the artist, to achieve gTcatness^ must 
in some way appeal to a community-feeling, Hitherto the 
highest form of community-feeling has been religious: it is 
for those who deny the necessary connection, between 
religion and art to discover some equivalent form of 
community-feeling which will, in the long run, ensure an 
historic continuity for the art that is not refigiaiis, 

36, In any consideration of the dements of art* we 
should rake into account not only the art of primitive 
man, but also that primitive form of art historically much 
nearer to us - the art of simple* unsophisticated people 
generally known as k Peasant Art '. The name in common 
usage is made to include too much, and so the significance 
of the phenomenon is not ao clearly recognised as it 
should be. Peasant art is not art made by peasants in 
imitation of the art of more cultured classes - that is to 
say* it is not a crude reflection of the art of sophisticated 
people; much less b it the art that springs from a sophisti¬ 
cated love of simplicity and the simple life. To be precise, 
the term should be limited to objects made by Uncultured 
peoples in accordance with a native and indigenous 
tradition owing nothing to outside influences - at least, 
nothing to die vertical influences of another grade of 
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society; lateral influences from another country arc 
possible, though not often probable. 

Peasant art as so defined bu various characteristics. 
In the first place, it is never what an odious distinction 
calls a * fine 1 art; it is always 'applied*. It springs from 
a desire to Impart colour and gaiety to objects of daily 
use - dress, furniture* pottery, carpets and so forth. It is 
not regarded by those who practise it as an activity justi¬ 
fied for its own sake. In the second place, it shows a sur¬ 
prising tendency towards abstraction - cither towards 
geometric abstraction as in the ruga of Finland* the em¬ 
broidery of Rumania, the pottery of Fern; or towards a 
rhythmical stylization of naturalistic motives, as in die 
pottery of Central Europe, the carved wood-work of 
Polynesia, and the embroidery of Czechoslovakia. In 
many cases. Tor example In the Greek Islands and Italy, 
both tendencies go hand-in-hand- The explanation of the 
tendency towards abstraction Is to some extent to he 
found in the nature or the technique and materials oJ 
decoratiom Certain methods of weaving, for instance, 
lead naturally to geometric patterns as 4 the easiest way 
out*; the rotation of a potter's wheel, and the use of 
liquid ‘slip* in pottery decorationp similarly tend to¬ 
wards curvilinear patterns; delicate needlework or lace 
work is most effective in naturalistic motives. But direct 
representational art of the type dear to the academic 
artist is almost u nknowo in peasant art; the t never 

seems to itave found it serve his purpose oF making his 
world a pleasanter place to live in_ He prefers to add 
something to his life, rather than act as a mirror to its 
drab actuality. 

A third characteristic of peasant art is i ts conservatism. 
Of all art it b the most difficul t to date with any accuracy. 
Simple motives are evolved and persist for centuries. 
There is no restless desire in the peasant mind for novelty; 
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he only asks that an object should be gay f and he seems 
to realize instinctively that an infinite variety of effects 
can be obtained from the combi nation of a very few 
motives and colours. 

But perhaps the most amazing characteristic of peasant 
art is its universality. The same motives, the same modes 
of abstraction, the same form and the same techniques 
seem to spring up spontaneously out df the soil in every 
pitrl of the world, I have seen pottery made in Somerset 
in the eighteenth century which was almost indislinguMi- 
able from pottery' made in China in the tenth century- 
The woodcarving of Norway is very near in style to the 
woodcarving of the natives of New Ze ala nd ; there Is no 
essential difference between the samplers or England and 
those of Bulgaria or Greece. There arc wool-embroidered 
cloths from the burying-grounds of Egypt that might have 
been worked bv an English cottager in Queen Victoria 1 * 
reign. These are casual examples, and over and above 
this basic similarity there exists* of courser ^ almost 
endless counter-change of details; the universal elements 
lend themselves to the creation of many individual styles, 
determined by climate, customs and economic conditions. 

Something, certainly, must be conceded 10 the innate 
capacities of materials and processes. The peasant weav¬ 
ing with different coloured wools, will inevitably create 
certain geometrical patterns, and such patterns may quite 
probably be repeated in different parts of the world at 
different times without any direct influence. The machine 
is the artist, and machines repeat themselves. A famous 
German sociologist, Gottfried Semper p was m pleased 
with tills idea that he made It the basis of a completely 
materialistic theory' of the origin of style and ornament. 

The characteristics of peasant an bear directly on any 
discussion of the nature of art. They reveal that the 
artistic Impulse ts a natural impulse implanted in even 
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the least cultured of folk; m much vve had concluded 
from the evidence of Bushman art. But Bushman art did 
not fully reveal {as Negro art does) the tj on-re presenta¬ 
tional character of unsophisticated art. It is not abstrac¬ 
tly u that is artificial, but the photographic bias of the 
academy picture. It should be noted* Loo> that peasant 
art is rarely the expression of a religious mood- There 
are many objects in peasant art, such as holy-water 
stoups and icons, which are decorated with religious sym¬ 
bols. But the object in making the work of art is never the 
religious one of propitiation or sacrifice or even service, 
but the thoroughly human, everyday aim of‘brightening 
things up a bit 1 . 

37. The types of art we have been considering in the 
last few paragraphs are all universal types - primitive art* 
savage art, peasant art: their characteristics arc not con¬ 
fined to one people or one country. It is in Asia* Crete and 
Egypt that we first find the emergence of static civiliza¬ 
tions ;tnd therefore of art which can be described as 
national, and Egyptian art in particular, because ol its 
long duration and wide influence* may be taken as a 
national type. During a period of seventy centuries, 
Egypt has provided economic conditions which make for 
a continuous culture; and though the Egyptian racial 
type may have suffered ‘sea changes", in this it differ* 
from no other normal type* and can hardly have been so 
diluted as many other national stocks. Thereforei amidst 
ail its tramformations and fluctuations, we ought to be 
able to discern certain fixed traits due to permanent 
influences of race and soil; or if these fixities are not 
present, we must form some hypothesis which will 
discount such influences in the history of art. 

The continuity of Egyptian civilization is doubtless due 
to economic factory particularly to the annual renewal 
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of Fertility that folios the flooding of the Nile, The fact 
tlia! ihh fertility was strictly limited in extent, and at the 
same time continuum with the river on which it de- 
peiided T made for an unusual degree of coherence. This 
coherence was physical and economic* but it was reflected 
in religion and art In the art of Western Europe it is 
possible to see the peculiarities of a decade In the history 
of art; a century often cavers a complete revolution in 
taste. In Egypt 2000 years can pass without bringing any 
very obvious change in. style. But here it becomes neces¬ 
sary to differentiate between two types of art which have 
persisted side by side in Egypt; a hieratic art depending 
on a very' exclusive priesthood, and a popular art which 
developed along with this hieratic art, but entirely inde¬ 
pendent of it. Unfortunately the survivals of this latter 
type are very scanty \ it has not been sheltered by tombs 
and temples like hieratic art. Bui we know that it existed* 
and that it was more lyrical and inti male than the art oi 
the priests. In the reign of Tutankhamen, a romantic 
interlude in the history of art in ancient Egypt, this lyrical 
feeling seems to have invaded the official sphere, and the 
effect is one of decadence. 

38. It Is with the Coptic period, beginning at the end of 
the fourth century AJ>,, that we Finally get rid of the 
hieratic principle in the art of Egypt; a democratic reli¬ 
gion* Christianity, begins to inspire the democratic art of 
the people, and lifts it to a plane higher than it had ever 
occupied before. But though it is a Christian art, part of 
an attitude towards life that was spreading far and wide 
in the East and West, the Christian art of Egypt is still 
Egyptian Mr Stephen Cascler, who contributes an in¬ 
teresting essay on ihc Coptic period to a recent survey of 
Egyptian art,* draw's attention to the peculiar form 

* Tht AtI pf Egypt through the Ages. By various writers, (London, The 
Studio, 193 id 
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Chrislianity took in Egypt - monastidsm It was not a 
form that made many demands on art, and Mr Gasdee 
does not hesitate to describe the period in general as one 
of artistic decline* Nevertheless, after fifty centuries of 
inhuman rigidity, it is with a feeling of relief that one 
comes across the first signs of decorative freedom, oi 
human fancy, which distinguish the ivory carvings, the 
textiles and the illuminated manuscripts of the Coptic 
period. The full development of these tendencies came 
with the Muslim period, which begins In the ninth 
centurv. Cairo was founded in 969. From that time, until 
the coming of the 1 fatal influence 1 of European art in the 
■early nineteenth century, Egypt once more enjoyed a 
continuous development in art, To say that it was a very 
great development is perhaps only to repress a personal 
view, but any fair-minded student muse accept Captain 
CtasjwdTa conclusion* which may be found in the book 
already mentioned. 'The neglect from which the study of 
the Muslim architectuxe of Egypt has hitherto suflered is 
chief)v due to the rival glamour of the immensely old 
monuments of ancient Egypt- There arc few visitors, how¬ 
ever, who can fall to be thrilled by the charm oi Islamic 
art, the splendid facades or the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries* the beautiful forms'of its innumerable domes 
and mimirets, and the extraordinary refinement of its 
ornament, 1 

It seems at first sight that the an of the Muslim period 
is the art of a new world, that it cannot have any con¬ 
nection with the art of ancient Egypt* Behind that early 
art there was a powerful impulse which never made any 
contact with the life of the people; deprived of that power, 
the art or the people never rose above a decorative pretti- 
ncss* But when at last that paweT was released and be¬ 
came communal, it combined with the latent sensibility 
of the people at large and gave birth to an art which is 
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one or the supreme aesthetic achievement of the human 
race, 

jg. The Pyramids stand as the eternal symbols of an¬ 
cient Egyptian an, but we may* l think, question their 
aesthetic value. A pyramid is a simple geometric figure. 
The Pyramids themselves ^dd !0 gain enormously 
from their impressive size* from the contrast they afford 
to the even planes of the desert, from the decisive accents 
they create in the bril liars i sunlight; but aJt these are 
adventitious aids* and not essentially artistic. The Pyra¬ 
mids in themselves arc wholly rational, and what is wholly 
rational (the criticism applies to certain kinds or modem 
art) cannot entirely satisfy the aesthetic sensibility. It has 
always been the function of art to stretch the mind some 
distance beyond the limits of the understanding. Thai 
'distance beyond’ may be spiritual or transcendental, nr, 
perhaps* merely fantastical; somewhere it will overstep 
the limits of die raboimL This denes not mean that art will 
outwit harmony; that ii must always, ip Bacon’s phrase, 
have something strange in its proportion. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is an art that achieves its most transcendental 
effects whilst obeying geometrical laws as strict as those 
which control the Pyramids; but in Gothic architecture 
geometry is the servant of art, and not iLs master. 

40. Egyptian sculpture (Plate 23) is the most represen¬ 
tative of the arts of Ancient Egypt and, particularly in the 
sculpture of the Old Kingdom, we find a much freer play 
of aesthetic sensibility than is ever evident in Egyptian 
architecture. But here again the static.quality of Egyptian 
art is evident* and lists age-long torpidity is discerned* 
not so much in spiritual qualities, as in those unessential 
conventions appertaining to art which in other councries 
change as often as social conventions. Such conventions 
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in art arise either from technical necessities or from 
artistic inability - difficulties in objectifying visual per¬ 
ceptions. Of the former kind, for example* was a device 
which originated in the need of supporting the weight of 
the upper pan of the body when meddling m day.* 
Originally this Support was probably a bundle of papyrus 
stems lashed together and covered with day - the papy¬ 
rus being very stiff and firm- When statues were cut in 
stone, this device* although unnecessary, was slavishly 
copied in the Firmer material. For a decade or two, even a 
generation or two, such a phenomenon is perhaps under¬ 
standable. We have had examples of these brief survivals 
in our own civilization: Samuel Butler painted to (he 
little protuberance at the bottom of the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe, a rudimentary organ which survived in briar pipes 
from a rime when it had served a useful Function in day 
pipes (it formed a harmless rest for the hot bowl). But in 
Egypt, rudimentary organa of this kind survived for 
thousands of years. Of the second type of convention* we 
may take the habit of putting a front-view eye into a 
profile face* a convention found in all primitive art. Such 
a convention is not merely an expression of the artist’s 
lack of skill; it is quite possible that primitive man had an 
instinctive desire so to represent the human face; it has an 
odd kind of animation. But while in a nation like die 
Greeks this convention satisfied the spiritual needs of one 
phase of their civilization, In Egypt it was eternal. 

40a, Of all phases of the history of art, that or Ancient 
America remains the most mysterious, the least accessible, 
and we might say the least appreciated of all In this 
country comparatively few examples of this art are 
available to the public, and none of these Is of menu- 

* Of. by Mar gar cl Alice Murray * passim. (Duck- 

H-OfltL 15313.) 
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mental size. Whole aspects of this ait arc unknown 
because the objects have perished (brightly coloured 
feathers. Tor example* were a characteristic but exceed¬ 
ingly fragile medium of expression) or because they were 
destroyed by the Spanish conquimdores., the most ru th¬ 
less vandals the world has ever known. 

The historical development of the Pre-Co! umban cul¬ 
tures of America is still very obscure. Mr Irwin Bullock 
tells us* that it is now generally accepted that Man first 
entered America by way of the Behring Straits from 
North-east Asia, and very gradually migrated south¬ 
ward. The cultures we axe concerned with developed in 
two main areas - Mexico and the adjacent countries 
(Nicaragua* Costa Rica and Panama} and the northern 
coastal strip of South America (Colombia and Peru)* 
Chronology is guesswork, but in the Valley of Mexico the 
Archaic Period is supposed to date from about 500 
Tribes and dynasties rose and fell with bewildering fre¬ 
quency p but in the Mexican area there emerged, some 
time before the beginning of our era, the Mayas, described 
by Mr Bullock as l a notably intellectual people, possess¬ 
ing an elaborate religion and exact calendar system 
founded upon accurate astronomical observation* and an 
unusual knowledge of mathematical calculations*. But 
this ‘ intellectual * people never evolved a phonetic alpha¬ 
bet., did not discover the true arch, or invent the wheel. 
In the south there emerged, some centuries later, the 
dominant culture of the Incas, which was still in a state 
of almost Utopian perfection when die Spaniards 
obliterated it. 

What is of such extraordinary Interest in the whole of 
this isolated historical development is the light it throws 
on the evolution of art itself. I do not Fed myself that 

* la a fornvijfd 19 ibe Catalogue of eld exhibition of hc-Gritumhau 
art held Jtf the Berkeley CaUcric% London* 1947. 




foreign influences arc altogether excluded — there are 
certain carved stone bowk from Mexico which have a 
startling resemblance to Chinese (Chou) bronzes, Bui 
such influencea must have been very rare and sporadic, 
and what we have virtually in pTc-CoiLiinhan art is a 
parotid development of the artistic impulse which affords 
most jjlnminaling comparisons with die development of 
the same impulse In other civilizations. In particular, the 
contrast with our own humaniitie tradition is most 
instructive. 

Late Peruvian art shows some exceptions, but broadly 
speaking we may say of the whole of this art of Ancient 
America that it never developed an intellectual content. 
This Fact Is probably connected with the failure of this 
civilization to develop a phonetic script! or t indeed, any 
literature of any kind. These people were* as Far as we can 
see, without any system of conceptual thought. They 
could manipulate symbols, as their astronomical calcula¬ 
tions prove. They were capable of science, but not of 
philosophy. They did not and their religion seems 

to have been an elaborate structure of ritual and sacrifice, 
and in no sense metaphysical or transcendental, They did 
not even idealize themsdvea, as human beings, but every¬ 
where showed a complete contempt, not merely for 
human life, but for any human emotions. One looks in 
vain for erotic motives in this art, or for anything corre¬ 
sponding to the maternity motive which plays so great a 
pari in European art. The dominant motive is not love, 
but fear; and art everywhere celebrates, not life* but 
death. 

All this makes for a certain repulsive quality in Pre- 
Columbian arti but this has nothing to do with ii& 
aesthetic qualities. We have lo admit* if we allow our 
sen sc ecus Faculties free play, that the art of these cultures, 
is among the most beautiful ever produced by man. 
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RoEter'Fry once said of an early Mayan statue from 
Copan (Honduras which is in die British Museum that 
he did not know 'whether even in the greatest sculpture 
of Europe one could find anything exactly like this m its 
equilibrium between system and sensibility, in its power 
at once to suggest all the complexity of nature and to 
keep every form within a common unifying principle, 
i.e., each form taking up and modifying the same theme’. 
{Last Lectures, p- 87.} The pottery figure f™ m Tarascan 
(Western Mexico) which is illustraled here i Plate -3 a 
work ora different order, but here again we have * the ex¬ 
pression of a sensibility of a very high order’, a subtlety 
of modelling which pervades the whole object and en¬ 
dows it with an uncanny vitality. The Aztec stone masks 
{over which, it is said, were stretched the skins of human 
sacrifices) are almost intolerable, so suggestive are they oi 
terror, but again their plastic sensibility is of the rarest 
and most rciinwi order. 

Before we dismiss such art as merely sadistic, w e might 
ask ourselves what a Mexican or Incan of the sixteenth 
century would have thought of the crucifixions and tor¬ 
tured martyrs which lie would have found everywhere 
depicted in European art of the same period. Indeed, the 
Christian artist added one refinement which is unknown 
in the art of Ancient America - a gross realism (the tor¬ 
tured faces of die Ecce Homo, the streaming wounds or 
the Pitta, the unravelled guts and severed breasts or the 
Saintsj, Mexican sadism is intense, but it is also re¬ 
strained. It is dominated by the aesthetic impulse, and 
perhaps thereby exorcised. Before we can condemn 
sadism in art, m must know more about sadism in the 
human being. We know that it is a typical ingredient of 
all kinds of mythology and folk-lore (in fairy tales, for 
example), and though we may recoil in horror From its 
expression in art, we must nevertheless consider what 
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happens to these impulses if they arc not expressed in 
works of art - discharged, sis we might say, into some in¬ 
sentient piece of stone or metal. Art may be sadistic, 
religious sacrifices may be sadistic, but the people who 
project their sadistic impulses in this way may be peace¬ 
ful and loving kind. We know too little about the daily 
life of these civilizations and too much about our own, to 
justify any righteous dogmatism in this matter. 

It may be that the practice of a disinterested apprecia¬ 
tion of art (‘a state of passive receptiveness \ as Roger 
Fry called it) is not possible for everyone; art’s worst 
enemy is the faculty or association. But if in art we arc 
content with the representation, in plastic form, of 
obscure intuitions, of repressed instincts, and if these are 
everywhere given the impress of the artist’s sensibility to 
material and form, then we shall find endless pleasure in 
the arE of Ancieni America, 

41. The origins of Christian art are not easily traced. 
We know that Greek influence penetrated eastward io 
Persia, India and China, and westward to Italy, Spain, 
Germany and even England. We know also that there 
was an art common to the northern regions stretching 
from I celand through Scandinavia to Siberia, and we can 
trace the southern connections or this art in Southern 
Russia, Persia and Asia Minor. Central Asia was a stream 
of circulating forces out or which arose the great Christian 
art of the West, beginning with Byzantine art anti lasting 
until the Renaissance, reaching its highest expression 
about the twelfth century. Out of the same stream arose 
the great art of the East, dilTering in essentials from the 
art of the West - differing, indeed, in the degree that 
Oriental religion differs from Christianity. We might 
say that wherever the streams or artistic influence went 
they were taken up by the religions they met, and 
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adapted to the purposes or those religions. We meet the 
same artistic conventions in Chinese art and in European 
art; they came from the same source, but they are made 
io sene widely different purposes, Thdr appeal to our 
seme yf beauty is still identical* 

4a. The history of Chinese art is more consistent, and 
even more persistent, than the art of Egypt. !t how¬ 
ever, something more than national. It begins about the 
thir tieth century b.c, and continues, with periods of dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty, right down to the present century 
No other country in the world can display such a weal 
of artistic activity, and no other country , all things con¬ 
sidered, has anything to equal the highest attainments of 
this art. It is an art which has its limitations; for reasons 
which we will presently consider, it has never cultivated 
the grandiose, and has therefore never had an architecture 
to compare with Greek or Gothic. But in ah other arts, 
including painting and sculpture, it achieved, not once 
but repeatedly, a formal beauty as near perfection as we 
can conceive. 

To the average Westerner, the East has always been 
the land of mystery, and though modern means of com¬ 
munication and modem methods of transmitting infor¬ 
mation, especially the camera and the cinema, are mak¬ 
ing him familiar with the external features of Oriental 
civilization, its inward spirit still remains strange and re¬ 
mote. When we are concerned with specifically spiritual 
things - a religion like Buddhism or a philosophy like 
Taoism - wc are generally content to remain outside, per¬ 
haps sympathetic but essentially passive spectators of a 
wav of thought and life which is beyond us. But w hen wc 
are concerned with material and objective things like 
works or art - statues and paintings, pottery and textiles - 
we do not have the same humility. Art, we leel, is an inter- 
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national language, appealing directly to the senses, and 
vie ought to be able to appreciate Eastern art as easily as 
llie art of our own civilization* There is a good deal oi 
vague speculation about the universality of art which 
encourages this easy confidence, and from the seventeenth 
century down to the present time Oriental art has perio¬ 
dically been a popular craze, and has even inspired our 
own artists and craftsmen* 

There can be no doubt, however, that these fashions 
have been based on a complete misunderstanding of the 
art of the East, not only imitating merely the superficial 
features of that art, but selecting for imitation and en¬ 
thusiasm the worst periods and the worst styles. VVe arc 
slowly learning to discriminate more in accord with the 
best Oriental taste, and in our museums those ornate and 
ingenious curios which our lathers admired are teing 
quietly relegated to the background, or buried in the 
cellars, and the authentic art of the East is being acquired 
and displayed. But it yields its secret slowly, and one may 
jay that in order to appreciate these works of art to the 
full, one has to acquire new eyes and a new way ol looking 
at the world. For it may be said that, without exception, 
the Oriental artist is never looking at the world from our 
point of view. 

To come near to his point of view, we may approach 
his art from tivo directions. The first, and perhaps the 
most difficult direction, is that of technique. European 
painting, of course, has i ts technique, and though u has 
nothing like the historical consistency of the Chinese 
technique, it U a difficult discipline to leant* It involves 
a knowledge of the theory of colours, of the imxmg of 
paints, the preparation of grounds, the different effects 
dial a brash can secure - a complex assembly of practical 
Tacts By comparison the Chinese technique is amazingly 
simple: it involves the knowledge of the use of one brush 
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and one colour—but that brush used with such delicacy 
and that colour exploited with such subtlety, that only 
years of arduous training can produce anything approach¬ 
ing mastery. As is well known, the Chinese normally 
write with a brush, and a brush is as familiar to them as a 
pen or a pencil is to us- The first (act to realize about 
Chinese painting Is that it ban extension of Chinese hn ud- 
writing. The whole quality of beauty, for the Chinese, 
can inhere In a beautifully written character. And if a 
man can write well, it follows that he can paint well. All 
Chinese pairuing of the classical periods is linear, and the 
lino which constitute its essential form are judged» 
appreciated and enjoyed, as written lines, 

Now, just as we affect to judge a person's character by 
his handwriting, the Chinese with much more science 
and practice, judge the quality of an artist by the refine¬ 
ment of hb line - its infinite expressiveness So much is 
fairly easy to understand of the art of paintings But from 
this art of painting we must proceed to the other arts - 
sculpture, pottery, bronzes, lacquer - and in each of them 
we shall find a similar technical quality - a quality of 
infinite subtlety which reflects the personality of (he artist. 
I \i pottery, tor example, it is found in the galhc or outline 
which the pot makes and in the relation of this outline 
to the thickness and volume of the pot. As the clay passes 
through the potter" a fingers on the revolving wheel, it 
is expressing his sensibility as surely and ns subtly as the 
brush charged with ink expresses the sensibility of the 
painter. In every work of art there is the personal signa¬ 
ture of the artist - not a vulgar sdf-conscioyj scrawl, but 
the well-mannered product of centuries of tradition. 

So much for the technical approach to Chinese sxi_ 
The other approach can only be called the metaphysical 
approach, and what is difficult to understand and appre¬ 
ciate is the fact that so persona! a technique as wc have 
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described has to be combined with a content of extreme 
Lmpcrsonalit> r and abstraction* It ts so^eiimes said that 
the Chinese artist attempts to express in his work the 
harmony of the universe and some such cosmic phraseo¬ 
logy is necessary' to describe his aim. In any cast, that aim 
has nothing in common with the usual aim of Western 
art, which is to represent the particulariries or natural 
appearances. The Chinese painter will, of course, paint 
representations of natural phenomena: he h famous for 
his landscapes, and they arc the product of careful obser¬ 
vation. But they arc never merely the panic ular land¬ 
scape and nothing more; behind the particular is the 
general - 

a jrtUff /uMim* 

Of jETiitthing far nmt deeply intir/used, 

Wfrnt dwtHkg U (k* tight &/Jfftug JWUi 
JrJ tfu rvurJ octan> wd th* living ffir s 
Asd th* him sky, cmd in the mind u/ man* 

A outturn and a spmi^ dint imptU 

All thinking things, all objects a/all ifnwght, 

And mb through itH things* 

Those Una of Wordsworth’s express more nearly- than 
anything in the whole range of Western culture the spirit 
of Eastern art. Naturally, that spirit undergoes trans¬ 
formations during the long history- of Chinese art; to the 
early 'Pang artists the spirit that impelled ail things was 
a terrible spirit, to be enclosed in forms of brutal energy, 
whilst to the later and more sophisticated artists of the 
Sung period that same cosmic spirit was tender and 
lyrical. 

Throughout its history', then, Chinese art conceives 
nature as animated by an immanent force, and the ob¬ 
ject of the artists is to put themselves in communion with 
this force, and then to convey i ts quality to the spectator. 
Such an aim in Western art would lead to ah kinds of 
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dubious romanticism and mysticism, but as if by a miracle 
the Chinese artist Is always saved from such troughs of 
sentimentality. This may be partly due to the highly 
philosopliieal nature of die Chinese religions, though 
artists are not necessarily given to the intellectual discip¬ 
line which saves the philosopher from sentimentality. But 
the Chinese artist is given to the technical discipline 
which I have already described, and in that discipline we 
must seek an explanation of the integrity and probity of 
Chinese art even at its moat cosmical. If a Chinese artist 
departed from the intellectual dignity of his tradition, 
his handwriting would betray him. 

Tn its long history Chinese art was submitted to various 
vicissitudes. Barbarians invaded the country from the 
north and west. Mid in troduced for a time an element of 
their geometrical style. But the most distinctive varia¬ 
tions are due to religious influences, to Buddhism and 
Confucianism, No doubt, as always, these religions gave 
a tremendous impetus to artistic activities of all kinds. 
But they also did a lot of harm - Buddhism by its insist¬ 
ence on a dogmatic symbolism, always a bad dement in 
art; and Confucianism by its doctrine of ancestor wor¬ 
ship, which was interpreted in art sis crude traditionalism, 
requiring the stricE imitation of ancestral am But in spite 
of these limitations, perhaps in some sense because of 
them, Chinese art maintains its vitality* reaching Its 
highest development in the Sung period, a period which 
corresponds roughly m time* and even more strikingly in 
mannerisms, with the early Gothic period in Europe. 

43. Persia illustrates, perhaps better Elian any other 
country„ the inadequacy of geographical distinctions in 
the history of art. Since the begimunp of its history in 
the seventh century B.e. its borders have varied in a 
most disconcerting Fashion; it has su tiered repeated In- 
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vasion^ immigrations and emigrations; and for some¬ 
thing Eke fifteen ten curies r or about two-thirds of its 
historyj it has been under the domination ot foreign 
rulers. If apart from such considerations we talc into 
account the fact that Persian artists more than any others 
m the world have possessed the instinct for mercenary 
service (like the Swiss in military affairs}* the confusion, 
or possibility of confusion, is complete. 

This is not to deny that something definite can be 
meant by the word Persian when applied to a work or art. 
Bui it is not until the fifteenth century, and particularly 
not until the Safaviti dynasty (1502-1736), that the word 
acquires a precise connotation. Before this time there are 
great artistic phases in which Persia, b involved: there is 
especially the Sasanian period {a.p. 312-650), which, so 
far as one can judge from its survivals, was aesthetically 
the greatest of all; but the more this period is studied the 
more it is realized that it drew its inspiration from the 
great reservoirs of Central Asia ■ and In any case the 
Sasanian Empire spread far beyo nd the confines of Persia 
proper. It would be merely wilful and chauvinistic to see 
in its characteristic art smy racial element retained 
throughout the later Persian periods, though naturally in 
such periods the artists ad opted many of the con ventio ns 
of Sasanian art, tor an artist will use formal conventions 
just as a poet will use formal metres. But j list as metres are 
natural to more than one language, so artistic conven¬ 
tions arc common to more than one nation, and are 
certainly no criterion of nationality. 

The Saaanian Empire was destroyed by the Arabs, and 
very few of its monuments survived their fanatic zeal. A 
clean start was made with Persia as a province of the 
I&kmfic Empire, but the art of this period [661-1258) 
owes its unity, not to this or that geographical centre, but 
to the patronage of the Arabian caliphs. Under this 
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patronage the ait took on an international character. It is 
true that the Persians retained much of their independence* 
especially under the Abbarid caliphs, and were allowed 
to practise these own religion on the payment of a poll- 
tax; but that religion never, like the Christian religion, 
became the primary force of an art; both under the Arab 
domination and under the succeeding reigns of Turkish 
and Mongolian conquerors - that is to say, for a period of 
eight centuries - the Persians in reality became a race of 
servile and mobile artists. Their aesthetic sensibility was 
recognized by their rulers, who were tor the most part 
insensitive themselves, and Persian artists were sent to 
every part of the Saracen dominions; from the borders of 
India in the east to Spain in the west and Africa in the 
south, wherever they went they carried their conventions 
- their wild fantasy of animal motives, their graceful 
arabesques and flowery diapers - and where they planted 
these conventions, an indigenous art, inspired perhaps by 
local religion or nationalism, grew up and incorporated 
them. This art we call Persian is, therefore, in a sense the 
most ubiquitous of all arts; its influence penetrated over 
the whole of the civilised world. It is also the most elusive 
of all arts, because it can never be fixed to one period or 
one place. The most we can say Is that the artists of one 
race were the bearers of it, that they found it in the 
mysterious plains of Central Aria, and, in the course of 
their vraoderings and influence, made it an international 
style. 

That is, I think, the most important phase of Persian 
art. Another phase begins with the re-cstabliihment, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, of a 1 national 11 
dynasty, that of the Safavids. A national religion was 
established, and Persia, as it were, turned in upon herself 
NoWj if at all, we get a national art in the strict sense, and 
it is with the paintings m particular of thin period that wc 
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most often associate the words + Persian art . But it is 
difficult for Westerners to discern the religious element in 
Persian an, even in the Safavid period* chiefly because 
we are too accustomed io expect in religious art the 
anthropomorphic symbols of a religion of humanity. For 
many centuries these were forbidden in the religions of 
Persia, with the result that their art was more remote and 
impersonal than Christian art, and even when the ban on 
the representation of human figures was no longer in 
force, even then the decorative tradition was so strong 
that it remained the controlling motive with the artist- 
Beeausc I dislike the distinction between the fine and 
decorative arts, and believe that all art is one, I would 
rather say that the Persian artist had none of the egotism 
or conceit which has led the European artist since the 
Renaissance to create a medium of expression indepen¬ 
dent of the common needs of men. The Persian artist was 
primarily a maker of useful things — of pottery and metal¬ 
work, of textiles (Plattzfr), illuminated books and scienti¬ 
fic instruments. Those who look for human interest in 
Persian art will be greatly disappointed; but what they 
will find are the works of one of the most sensitive and 
cultured races that the world has ever tnown f and the 
fact that these works taltc the form of familiar every-day 
things is one of the most profound lessons that the 
Western world ran learn. 

. \ . The Byzantine period is the vaguest of all historical 
periods in general conception and In particular treat¬ 
ment; one m%ht almost say that the term has never been 
properly defined. Until quite a few years ago, Byzantine 
art was the art of the D;irk Ages - almost non-existent 
except to a few archaeologist Raskin, it is true, had 
praised it tor its colour, and I think it must be admitted 
that all our present enthusiasm for Byzantine art springs 
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ultimately from Ruslan's original sensibility* But Rtukin* 
still fast bound to Graeco-Roman standards of beauty* 
could only praise Byzantine art half-heartedly- He could 
pay Tull homage to its sensuous wealth of colour, and to 
the unified h aesthetic impression that it was capable of 
achieving. But in the end he had to criticize its barbarity ; 
it was merely & half-way house between Greek clarity and 
Gothic transcendentalism. 

We can no longer look on Byzantine art in that way. 
We are no longer flo prejudiced by classical standards; 
we also have too much evidence of positive will and 
actual achievements ip Byzantine art to regard it as 
merely a compromise l>etween various extraneous in¬ 
fluences* As a first consideration, let us take its historical 
vitality, its mere duration as an effective style. The 
I'.m prmr Constantine laid the foundations of his new 
capital on the Bosphorus in the year A-O. 330, and that 
may be taken as a sufficiently precise date for the begin¬ 
ning of the Byzantine period in art. Constantinople was 
finally taken and sacked by the Turks in 1453. Not less 
than these eleven centuries will suffice for the history or 
Byzantine art; for even before 330 various influences 
were converging to form the style, and for two or three 
centuries after the fall of Constantinople the style survived 
in Russia and Greece, From the seventh to the twelfth 
centuries it may be said to have been at its zenith, and it 
is within this period that we find its purest manifestations. 

It is Gibbon, with his false emphasis on decadence, and 
hia inability to appreciate Christian values, who more 
than anyone else has retarded the true appreciation of 
Byzantine art. It Is also curious that the apologists of 
Christianity, who have been willing enough to glorify 
Gothic art because it corresponded with the worldly 
glory of the Church, should not have enquired into the 
arts w hich accompanied the rise and early vigour of this 


same Church. Both in its tarty development in the Near 
Enst and in its graduat pervasion throughout the Medi¬ 
terranean world, Byzantine art went *iep by step with 
ChristUnliyj and it is as a religions art chat it must 
primarily be considered (Plate 30). It is the purest form of 
religious an that Christianity has experienced, for Gothic 
art soon became ringed with humanism* and what is 
human cannot he wholly divine or sacred. Byzantine art 
b sacred art* and though a good deal of it was made to 
the glory of the Emperor rather than to the glory of Cod, 
yet, by v irtue of the dogma of divine right, the earthly 
glory was seen as a steady reflection of the heavenly. 

It is possible to insist too much on the religious, the 
dogmatic, or the hieratic quality of Byzantine art, for 
these qualities can lie understood without any exercise 
of real aesthetic sensibility, and we shall then be in danger 
of a purely pedantic and intellectual appreciation. It » 
better to insist on the + lyrical 1 character of Byzantine art 
- better to rely on its direct sensuous appeal, whether of 
form or colour or of that more indefinite quality which 
wc sometimes inadequately call 1 atmosphereNo art 
(except certain binds of Oriental art, to which Byzantine 
art is nearly related) cap so move us with an irrational 
comm an d of our ins e inett The mood in us is perhaps pre¬ 
pared by our readiness 10 Consider this art in its integrity, 
and free From predispositions foreign to its essence. But 
granted that mood, wc surrender to this art with that 
immediate joy-in-perccption which Ls the first and final 
sanction of aesthetic experience. 

44a. Celtic art is one of the most intrinsically interesting 
phases in the whole history of art. By various historical 
accidents, the extreme Northern parts of Europe — Ire- 
Land* Scotland, Iceland and Northern Scandinavia - be¬ 
came the preserve of an indigenous prehistoric style. 13 sis 
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style, which originated in the Middle Rhine area, was 
brought to the British Isle* by the retreating Celtic 
tribes, and here preserved its characteristics whilst suc¬ 
cessive waves of tribal invasion swept across the rest 
of Europe. 

The development of European art during the so-called 
'Dark Ages* (a.d. 400 to Toon) ia extremely complicated, 
and Celtic art is involved in the general uncertainly. 
But in spite of the rarity of survivals from the period^ it 
seems certain that the early Celtic art of the pre-Roman 
period survived as a continuous tradition In Ireland un¬ 
til a new influence appeared in the North in the form of 
Christianity. In Britain* the introduction of Christianity 
was a very alow process* lasting over a period of 200 
years at least. There is but slight evidence of the pre¬ 
valence or Christianity in Britain during the Ronurn 
period; its real history in this country begins with the 
mission of St Niiuan, a disciple of St Martin of Tours, 
who built a church at Whithorn* Wigtownshire, in 
a.d> 412. Not long after, Ireland was converted by St 
Patrick, and during the sixth century the process of con¬ 
version spread to Wales, to the Picis in the north of Scot¬ 
land, and then to the Sastons in England. During the 
sixth and seventh centuries this northern church became 
the shelter of Christianity in Europe; and at this 
period, one of the most important and significant for 
the whole development or art in Europe, direct contact 
was established between the North and the East. As 
a recent historian nr the Celtic Church has expressed 
it; 

"Through what St Ninian derived from St Martin, 
who received the bencht of Si Hilary's Eastern experi¬ 
ences, the Church dial became the Church of Scotland 
was also made familiar, from the beginning, with Eastern 
lexts- ofihc Scriptures, Eastern forms of prayer and praise, 
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as well as Eastern missionary methods.'* And made 
Duniliar, ive may add, with Eastern types of art. 

The whole range of Celtic art therefore divides itself 
into Iwq distinct periods - the early, pre-Christian period, 
deriving its style direct from the Neolithic Age, and the 
later post-Christian period, during which stylistic in¬ 
fluences from the E;nl were incorporated. Dr Mahr, in 
his book on Christian Art tn Ancieni Inland (Dublin, 1932), 
has subdivided this post-Christian period into (1) the 
Vernacular style, tom the seventh century to the appear¬ 
ance of the Vikings about 650; (3) the Hi berno-V iking 
style from 850 to moo, the period of Viking domination 
in Ireland; (3) the last animal style, from 1000 to 1135; 
and (4) the Hiberno Romanesque sty le, 1125 to the 
Anglo-Norman Conquest. 

The ornament of the early Celtic period is linear, geo¬ 
metric and abstract; the type moat familiar is the inter¬ 
laced ribbon or plaited ornament vulgarized in present- 
day 'Celtic' tombstones, it is seen in all its purity in die 
Book of Kells, the eighih-century manuscript belonging 
to Trinity College, Dublin [PlaU^). The real nature of 
this or nam ent has been well described by a German his¬ 
torian of art, I-amprechi, in the following words: 

s 3-Tc certain simple 1 motives \vhosc interwesi iftg 

and commingling determine the character of this orna¬ 
ment. At first there is only the dot, the line, the ribbon; 
later the curve, the circle, the spiral, the zigzag, and an 
S-shaped decoration are employed. Truly, no great 
wealth of motives i But what variety is attained by the 
manner of their employment! Here they run parallel, 
then entwined, now latticed, now knotted, now plaited, 
then again brought through one another in a sym¬ 
metrical checker of knotting and plaiting. Fantastically 

* Tht Rise and KfiaiiW £■/ Onuih of ScutlaaJ. By Archibald B. 
Scott, M.A., D.D. 


confused patterns are thus evolved* whose puzzle aslri 
to be unravelled, whose eon volutions seem alternately 
io seek and avoid each other, whose component parts, 
endowed as it were with sensibility, captivate sight and 
sense in passionately vital movement/ 

1 have described the significance of this nun-organic, 
super-organic type of art in paragraph 32. It is a mode of 
expression in direct contrast to the classical mode, which 
Is organic, naturalistic, serene and satisfying. The signi¬ 
ficance of the Northern mode lies precisely in its life- 
denying qualities, its completely abstract character; and 
in thb character, these qualities, we must see a reflec¬ 
tion of the spiritual life of these Northern people - 1 the 
heavily oppressed inner life or Northern humanity \ as 
Worringer has called it. 

Into this gloomy and abstract field or art the symbols 
of Christianity come like visitants from an exotic land. 
In a prickly nest of geometrical lines* two birds of para¬ 
dise will settle, carrying in their beaks a bunch of Eastern 
grapes. David comes with his harp., and the three children 
in the furnace; Adam and Eve, and the sacrifice of Isaac, 
are represented in panels reserved among the bands of 
abstract ornament; and finally the stone Is dominated by 
Christ in Glory and the company of angels. Such stand 
still stand where they were erected centuries ago in Ire¬ 
land and S cod and; and no monuments In the world are 
so moving in their implications; they symbolke ten 
thousand years of human history, and represent that 
history at its spiritual extremes, nearest and farthest from 
the mer cy of God, 

45. The great phase of art in which Christianity 
reached Its supreme expression is the last pha&c in our 
history to possess the characteristics of universality; 
Primitive, Classical, Oriental and Gothic — these are the 
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onJy universal types of art. The rest, so ^ar + arc deriva¬ 
tions from these types. Roman art can only be regarded 
as a late imitative phase of Greek an - a phase devoid 
of the vital organic rhythm of I he source from which it 
cornea - expressing, not joy T but satisfaction; not equili¬ 
brium, but force. It was on the basis of Roman art that 
the study of aesthetics ivas Erst established; it is no 
wonder that so much art is now inconi prehems hie to usi 
The Renaissance was an attempt to throw oJT the north¬ 
ern elements m Christian art and to revert to the classical 
type It was the expression of a certain pagan phase of 
culture in Europe - an age of princes who preferred 
luxury to asceticism- But such is the influence of a period 
or phase on the artists who are bom into it* that even 
those artists whose inspiration remained religious ex¬ 
pressed themselves in the predominant fashion. This 
brings us to a very interesting problem in the history of 
art - the relation of the Individual artist to die general 
ideals of his period. There are three cycles involved; the 
period, the general ion, and the individual. How do they 
interact and which is the strongest motive force? 

46. It may be suggested briefly that the characteristics 
of a period are determined in the main by material forces 
- racial, climatic* economic and social. To illustrate fids 
paint in a most elementary manner, a country in which 
■wood is plentiful will develop a wooden architecture and 
the minor arts connected with wood will reach a high 
standard of development - as in Scandinavia, Where 
marble or other suitable stone is plentiful and easy or 
access* the art of sculpture will develop. But these 
material causes can never wholly ocplain the rise and 
development of a period in art: matter is always die 
vehicle of a spiritual expression. A Gothic cathedral Is 
not merely a building of stone; it is also, in Professor 
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lYorringer's striking phrase, 4 transcend eetai ism in stone*. 
There has been more than one attempt to explain the 
solution of the Gothic cathedral in mechanical terms; 
two round arches crossing mate a vault, the ribs of the 
vault are strengthened and suggest the pointed arch, the 
pointed arch suggests a means of attaining a greater 
height, which in its turn Involves an external buttress, and 
the buttress involves a pinnacle, Lind so on until you have 
resolved the whole cathedral into a series of solutions of 
problems: in engineerings aJI starling from die simple 
accident of crossing two found arches. But that does not 
explain the overwhelming impression that meets you as 
you enter this same cathedral; then yon are In the 
presence of a unity which is spiritual and your feelings 
are roused by a sense of beauty w hidi includes more than 
the solution of an engineering problem. 

47, Gothic art grew out of Romanesque art f and 
Romanesque art wm, superficially at any rate, an adap¬ 
tation, governed by northern sensibility, of I he dements 
of ancient Eastern art. It may be said that the tendency 
of Romanesque art as it developed into Gothic, and of 
Gothic art until it reached its zenith, was to become more 
and more northern in character. That, after all, is what 
one would expect, but the process was infinitely compli¬ 
cated by another factor - the Christian Church. Thai 
Church w r as, during most of the Gothic period, in a very 
real sense universal. It was not only one Church, but its 
officials spoke one language and were, for all practical 
purposes, interchangeable throughout Europe. This held 
true, not only of high dignitaries like bishops, but also of 
humbler clerks* and especially of those endowed with 
some special gift useful in the propagation of the GosjieL 
This internationality of the Church involved a tendency 
towards the standardization of Church art, especially 
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since the Church was inclined to lay down very definite 
rules from lime to lime as to the manner in which reli¬ 
gious su bjee is should be treated. There crusted, therefore, 
ah through the Gothic period the hieratic art of the 
Church* tending towards symbolism, intellectuality t 
conventions of all kinds; but there also existed a sub¬ 
terranean art which was the art of the common people, 
vigorous, unlearned, even barbartc. The Egyptian pat¬ 
tern was repeated. Many of these lay artisans were, of 
course, employed under the direction of the clerics, and 
they had to conform to the instrucdons given to them by 
their high-brow masters. It was only when they got out of 
sight or the clerk of works., and were free to follow their 
own impulses, that they indulged in those d-elightfrd 
fancies which we can often find in some inconspicuous 
comer or a cathedral. 

48, I make this distinction between a hieratic and a 
popular Gothic an because I think that it is in the latter 
that we shall find the unadulterated northern dement 
which was at work ail the time modifying foreign forms 
to nadvc needs. Unfortunately, though little enough sur¬ 
vives of Gothic church art, practically nothing at ail can 
be found to represent the popular art of the Middle Ages. 
11 was never regarded as art and never v&l ued as such. I □ 
material and finish, mediaeval pottery has none of the 
qualities normal to works of art; it is crude and un¬ 
sophisticated. But in the rhythmic force of their outlines, 
in their suggestion of mass and volume, in the direct 
statement of formal values, I know of nothing to compare 
with the best earthenware vessels of the Middle Ages 
except certain pottery and bronze vessels of the Chou 
dynasty in China (i 121-255 b.c.) and certain pieces of 
Negro sculpture. Extremes meet: in these objects we have 
only the simple expression of a will to lorm. In the dumb 
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dismembered statue illustrated in Plate 25, a!J the grace 
and transcendent spirituality of a great religion are em¬ 
bodied in stone. And yet the pottery is not unworthy of 
such sculpture. We may go further and say that without 
the capacity to make the pottery, the age could not have 
achieved the sculpture. One is elemental and simple, the 
other spiritual and complex; but both possess that formal 
unity without which no art is possible. 

49. The indigenous popular art of England never 
gained an ascendency over the art oT the Churchy in the 
Middle Ages* but nevertheless profoundly modified it. 
As this process of leavening went on, the hieratic art 
tended to lose its international character, and to take on 
local peculiarities. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, it is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
arts of France and England. But gradually minute differ¬ 
ence* became accentuated; style* which had been an im¬ 
personal thing, becomes individual- A quality I can only 
describe as sweetness creeps into English art - a tender 
perception of the beauty of intimate things (leaves, ten¬ 
drils, (lowers, animals and children)* Later this tendency 
ran to seed in sentimentality, but while il lasted, ^asotied 
with realism and humour, it was something unique in the 
evolution of Western art. But of thb art hardly a single 
work survives unscathed. Our cathedrals arc mournful 
shell* of their former magnificence; churches that were 
jewel* of intimate beauty are now bleak and desolate con¬ 
venticles; and what English painting, English poetry, 
English music and dancing lost by that dreadful and 
vindictive plague of the spirit, even the imagination can¬ 
not conceive, 

50. The art of the Italian Renaissance is such a vast 
subject* and has been so often and so thoroughly dealt 
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wiihp that only the briefest reference will be in place m 
these notes. Let ihat he a plea for intimacy. We are intimi¬ 
dated by the countless canvases of the Italian masters, 
and in a real danger of reacting so violently from our 
boredom, that we shall dose our minds to the unique 
experience of Italian art- We can begin in a small way, 
without this risk, if we confine ourselves to the drawings 
of the Italian masters. We are thus in more direct contact 
with the personality and skill of the artist. A painting has 
so often been retouched, if not repainted; its colour has 
inevitably faded; time has dropped a veil over its fresh- 
ness. Even if it did not suffer from these incidental defects* 
the plain man may well feel a liltJe overawed in the 
presence of a masterpiece into which the artist has put all 
his intelligence and skill* A picture like Piero della 
Francesca's ‘Flagellation 1 {Plate &(} calls Tor more than a 
simple sensuous reaction if wc are to get the bes t out of it j 
it calls for an intellectual analysis. We want to know what 
was in the painter’s mind, why he subordinated the actual 
scene of the Flagellation to the three mysterious figures in 
the foreground, bow, in spite of its oddities* the picture 
succeeds so amazingly well in conveying the form and 
atmosphere it intends. But in a drawing wc are puzzled 
by none of these questions: We arc in direct contact with 
the sensibility of the artist, and wc are thrilled by that 
very fact. 

51, There is more, however, in the drawings of the 
Italian masters than this appeal to sentiment. One may 
legitimately speak of the art of drawing* meaning to 
imply that drawing is in itself a distinct art, and not 
merely a preliminary to p ainting . fUiskiti once com- 
merited on the fact that in all the galleries of Europe you 
will not find a single childish or feeble drawing by one 
of the great masters - all are evidently masters 1 work. 
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And he gave the explanation that while we modems have 
always. learned* or tried to learn, to paint by drawing, the 
ancients learned to draw by painting, 4 The brush was put 
into their bands when they were children, and they were 
forced to draw with that, until, if they used the pen or 
crayon, they used it cither with the lightness of a brush or 
the decision of a graver, Michelangelo uses his pen like a 
chisel' but all of them seem to use it only when they are 
in the height of their power, and then for rapid notation 
of thought or Tor study of models; but never aj a practice 
helping them to paintJ The words I have emphasized seem 
to me to indicate the essential condition of an under¬ 
standing of these old masters* drawings. They consti tute a 
separate art T distinct from painting, ancillary to it in that 
they provide a means of rapidly noting moments, of 
vision or of thought which can Later be translated into 
painting, but having no immediate relation to the process 
of painting. We do not regard shorthand as a useful 
preparation for the art of writing. 

53. The charm of a great master's drawing Ls partly 
the extraordinary skill and sureness of its execution; the 
pen or crayon is being used with a delicacy which, as 
Ruskin says, is the delicacy of the more habitual brush* 
There arc other qualities which arc purely qualities of 
line: the element of decisiveness* due to the fact that the 
stroke of the pen or crayon is swift and irrevocable; the 
instinctive selection of the few essential Lines; ihc depen¬ 
dence on rhythm instead of structure. Drawings differ, 
of course, in their aim, and therefore in kind; they vary 
from the rapid seizing of some aspect of life, some sudden 
flash of vision, as in Carpaccio’s snapshot ofa^ Frocession \ 
to the accurate and exacting study of some detail, as in 
Pisanello's studies of animals (Plate 40). But all these 
varieties of drawing have In common a certain concentra- 
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tion of vision. The artist, and in his turn the spectator, is 
looking at one thing at a lime. Most paintings involve a 
dispersal of attention: we look first at the figure on the 
left, then at the group on the right, then at the landscape 
in the distance, and at the bridge in the landscape, and 
finally light with a sense of triumph on the minute figure 
of the donkey crossing the bridge. We inevitably analyse 
an organized painting. Then we try to synthesize - to 
relate in some general structure all the details which the 
roving eye has gathered together. We find linear rhythms, 
spatial balance, harmony or colour. The success of the 
picture depends upon its final fusion or cohesion in the 
mind of the spectator- Actually, of course, the process is 
much more instinctive and swift than a clumsy descrip¬ 
tion of it in words would imply* And there are paintings 
in which the vision is as concentrated as it is in any 
dratidug - just as there are complicated drawings which 
require as much analysis as a painting. But normally the 
drawing has this distinction, that it is the complete 
realization of a fragment of life - a fold of drapery, the 
profile of 3 face, the con Lour of a muscle, the structure of a 
flower ; it ia this, and it is also the clearest signature which 
the artist has left us. A study of drawings is not only the 
necessary basis of all scientific art criticism; it is the best 
training for the private sensibility. The distinctive man¬ 
nerisms of the artist are most dearly revealed in his draw¬ 
ings, and this is particularly the case with the great 1 talian 
masters. Their drawings are leaves torn from their 
commonplace-books, and in his commonplace-book a 
man writes (or did, until it became fashionable to publish 
them) only his intimate thoughts, He has no conscious¬ 
ness dial the world is looking over his shoulder. He writes, 
or draws, to please himself, to explore the recesses of his 
own mind. We feel this to be true particularly of those 
great artists of the Renaissance whose minds were con- 
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sunned by intellectual curiosity: oi Leonardo, who waa 
equally interested in a unicorn and a foetus* a cannon 
foundry ftnd a wild flower* a human face and a Fold of 
drapery: of Signorelli and Pollaiuolo* always trying to 
arrest the moving figure in some significant altitude; of 
Michelangelo, testing the solidity of some aspect of the 
visible world. So enticing is this art of drawing, that the 
danger is we may never lum to what is the primary work 
oi the artist, his painting or his sculpture. That is why it is 
so important to realize that drawing is a distinct art* and 
that when we pass to painting or to sculpture it is to dis¬ 
cover a different set of values, 

53. Another approach to the art of a period like the 
Italian Renaissance Is by way of modern sensibility. In 
what order shall we range those famous names. Leonardo, 
Raphael and Michelangelo? Every age has its own order, 
depending on ihc temporal phases of Eu sensibility. What 
is the quality in UcceJJo’i an that makes it so appealing 
to modern sensibility, and does he share this quality with 
other artists of the Renaissance? Whitt distinguishes this 
quality from the traditional standards by which art h.^a 
been judged? 

Uccello is often called the discoverer of perspective, 
but, if not qualified in some way, this claim is rather 
absurd, Uccello did not discover perspective, but he was 
perhaps the first artist to take a conscious delight in its 
potentialities. He deliberately used perspective, not 
merely to give verisimilitude to his painting, but tp btiUd 
up his design or pattern. "The Rout of San Romano 1 m 
the National Gallery 1 $ a good example of hb method: the 
main balance in this picture is that between the receding 
line of upright lances and the receding folds of the distan t 
landscape. In keepi ng with this conscious use of perspec¬ 
tive is a deliberate and somewhat arbitrary use of colour 
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We fee" that Uccdlo is definitely using colour for iis 
decorative effect, even if this use defest* the realistic 
effect. Tins U evident in the charming 1 Hunting Scene by 
Night* in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 

The quality, then, (hat distinguishes Uccello is a certain 
conscious use or the menus at his disposal He was not, 
that is to say, an artist who painted subjectively, at ihe 
dictation of hb feelings: he painted consciously, deliber¬ 
ately, according to a pre-determined intellectual scheme. 
He shares this quality with certain other artists of the 
Italian Renaissance - with Andrea del Gastagno, with 
Cesium Tnra, and above all with Piero della Francesca. 
These artists have profoundly different perceptions r 
bui all are distinguished by what might be called an 
a prinri method, Piero della Francesca, indeed, might be 
called the first Cubist, and a painting like the "Flagella¬ 
tion* at LTrhino (Kate 34} has a perfectly geometrical 
structure of recessed cubes, Piero is a precursor of modem 
sensibility: an artist who gives his sensations a predomin¬ 
antly intellectual organization. That this is no mere 
modern fancy is Indicated by die fact that he was actually 
the author of a treatise on geometry. 

It is this intellectual quality in painters like Piero della 
Francesca and Uccello that constitutes their appeal to 
modern sensi bility. For the main tendency of modern art, 
in spite of certain romantic exceptions, has been towards 
a re-integration of the intellect. That is why, contrary to 
the expectations of the great majority' of an critics, 
Cubism still survives, and is the formal method of con- 
temporarv artists like Picasso, who may reasonably be 
regarded as typical exponents of modern sensibility, Bui 
what is meant by the redintegration of the intellect? 
Merely the right 10 use the tnicJHgence as a basis for art 
The intelligence [or shall we say intellectual concep¬ 
tions?) can never be regarded as the finished material of 
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art; nor can the unorganized emotions of the subjective 
painter. In palming, as in poetry, these conceptions or 
these emotions are merely the point of departure for that 
complete organization or the sensibility which 3 a the work 
of art. Thai organization ig either deliberate or instinc¬ 
tive; in either ease it ;g a complex whole capable of en¬ 
gaging the whole range of our sensibility. 

54. Between the idealism of the Renaissance and the 
inteilectuallsm of to-day we find various phases of fantasy 
and realism. Reahsm is one of. the vaguest terms in the 
vocabulary of criticism! but that does not prevent ils very 
frequent use. It Is curious, however, to observe that it has 
never been the accepted label of a school of painting. The 
word has perhaps most exactitude in philosophy! where, 
either as historically the opposite to nurmnaJism or, more 
generally, as a name for a certain theory of knowledge, it 
indicates a belief in the elective reality of the external 
world. Literary criticism no doubt first borrowed the 
icrm from philosophy, and immediately the use of it 
became inexact. A realistic writer is one who professes to 
avoid any selective bias in his transcription of life, giving 
us the scene or the character as the eye secs it. But 
actually, as all art involves selection (if only for reasons 
of space and economy),, the realistic writer is generally 
one who emphasizes a certain aspect ofliie, that being the 
one least flattering to human dignity. 

An criticism Is si ill further removed irotn philosophical 
e?tactilode, being in its origins and development hut an 
extension to an of the categories of Literary criticism. 
The kind of an which we might strictly call realistic 
would be one that tried by every mean* to represent the 
exact appearance of objects, ant! such an an, like a real¬ 
istic philosophy, would be baaed on a simple faith in the 
objective existence of things. The Impressionism of the 
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nineteenth century was inch an art, but actually the 
Impressionists united a scientific realism of method with a 
somewhat idealistic view of life which might be described 
as lyricism. For realism in the generally accepted sense we 
must go to the Netherlandish School of painting, par- 
Ocularly as represented by Rubem and Pieter Brueghel. 

55. In a paper read to the International Congress on 
die History of Art, held at Brussels in 1930, Monsieur 
Georges Marlier made a distinction which clarifies mat¬ 
ters a good deal. He distinguished between realism under¬ 
stood as the 'textual 1 or literal imitation of the real and 
realism understood as the representation of scenes from 
low life. In referring to the realism of Flemish painting 
most people will almost unconsciously assume die former 
sense to be meant. But as Monsieur Marlier showed in a 
re vie w of Flemish art from the fifteenth century to the 
present day, such a conception of realism has rarely 
existed. Flemish art has been marked by the persistence 
of a definite tradition, but whether we think oi the 
fifteenth century, with Its submission to the arbitrary con¬ 
ventions of mediae vaiisni, or of the strain of fantasy that 
characterized the sixteenth century, or of the "home¬ 
liness 5 of Rubens, Jordaens, and their followers, or of the 
strange visionary style of more recent painters like Jantes 
Etnor and Frits van den Berghe, we are compelled to 
admit that nowhere does the Flemish tradition aspire to a 
literal transcription of the visible scene. What it does lack 
Is the pomp and elegance of courtly art ; it is rather die 
art of a bourgeois people, dictat ed by bourgeois needs and 
bourgeois aspirations. It is interesting to take a common¬ 
place subject like the Adoration of the Magi and to com¬ 
pare the treatment ofit by typical artisis of the Italian 
and Netherlandish Schools, Take, for example, the fine 
rendering of the subject by Vincenzo Foppa, in the 
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National Gallery. The Virgin herself b represented as a 
type of ideal woman, extraordinarily dignified and 
serene; die Magi are types of veneration, valour and 
chivalry; the very grooms and attendants are sweet or 
noble in their proportions. Turn now to the same subject 
as treated by the Netherlandish School- There is the 
famous altarpiece in the National Gallery on which 
Mabuse has lavished, all the richness and exuberance 
which a period ofluxury could desire. And yet the Virgin 
is here no longer an ideal type, but recognizably a Flem¬ 
ish housewife; the Magi are noble enough, but their 
features, evidently studied from the model, betray the 
cara and common lusts of life* there are angels suspended 
in adoration above the holy group, but below, right in the 
foreground, is a broken pavement, find two curs, one 
gmiving a bone, Mabuse is exceptional, in his country for 
his magnificence; when we come to a painter like Pieter 
Brueghel or Hieronymus Bosch, there if no longer any 
compromise with idealism dS any sort. The figures are not 
merely taken from life; they are deliberately selected 
from low life [Plate 35). The scene is squalid in its setting; 
the group b made up of men as gross and as unintelligent 
as may be. 

What is behind a gesture like ibis of Brueghel 1 *? Per¬ 
haps no more than a stubborn common-sense, Brueghel 
was a peasant himself; so were Joseph and Mary, and 
all about them- Brueghel wished to affirm that lact: and 
he realized that in affirming the fact he magnified the 
deed. The pathos, the charity and the glory of this scene 
art nowhere so evident as in this deliberate adherence 
to the ideal of realism* For realism, in the end, b an ideal: 
it is ihe only ideal which is without an dement of con¬ 
descension towards mankind. 

56. But we need still further refinement* of definition 
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before we can fully appreciate the tradition of Flemish 
painting. For example, the word ‘naturalism’, which 
might be brought into service, is soon Ibiind to be quite 
inadequate to describe the intention ol the early masters 
of this school. Our paradox plight perhaps be made « 
little more precise by saying that in this art the actual is 
die ideal. A painter like Van Eyck or Memlinc does not. 
like Ins Italian compeers, abstract types from the actual 
or natural world until he reaches a highest common 
denominator which is the ideal. He boldly takes the 
typical in the sense of the commonplace, and by a process 
which can only be described as' loving care’ he so studies 
and depicts his subject, that it becomes in all its lowliness 
the highest expression of the palmer's idealism. Jan Vm 
E yck’s painting of ‘St Francis receiving the Stigmata*, 
belonging to the Pinacoteca at Turin {Plate 38.1, may be 
taken as an illustration. The picture may be dated 
between 1430 and 1440* For its period, the landscape 
background is extremely detailed and finluraUstic; in the 
actual painting every frond of a tern or petal of a flower 
is carefully represented. Vet ilie landscape as a whole is an 
ideal unity carefully composed for the occasion; it is the 
actual made ideal. But turn to the figure of 3t Frauds 
himself. IF the painter had been a realist in the ordinary 
sense of the word, we should expect a dramatic attitude, 
features all contorted with pain or ecstasy, livid wounds. 
But here we have, not indeed a waxworks* saint de¬ 
prived of ah psychological significance, but a caiffl and 
living image most evidently a portrait of an actual 
person. 

The same point could be illustrated by any of the great 
masterpieces of early Flemish art; by the famous altar- 
piece bv the Van Eycks in Saint Bavon, Ghent; by the 
less famous but perhaps greater masterpiece of Jan Van 
Evck at Bruges - The Virgin with St Donauao and St 



George, where the Virgin h any work-a-day wife and 
decidedly ugly, the child on her kneed rickety and under¬ 
nourished, St George a rollicking young soldier, and !he 
donor, a certain George van der Pack, who kneels be- 
iwccn St George and the Virgin* one of the most 1 actual 1 
portraits in all European art; and after Van Eyck, we 
can turn to Memimc, an even greater painter, in my 
opinion! because in some ways more profound; but one 
also who painted the actual, because he found he cotdd 
by that means best express the ideal. The Flemish painters 
seem to assert that the divine can only be discovered in 
the midst of humanity. Brueghel the Elder perhaps carries 
this paradox to its extreme Limits, and in his 'Flight into 
Egypt 1 , in the Antwerp Gallery, the figures ofjoseph and 
Mary arc hard to distinguish among the crowd of travel¬ 
lers besieging an inn. Similarly in his " Fall of Icarus" at 
Brussels, which was one of the memorable pictures at the 
London Exhibition of 1930, the canvas is mainly occupied 
by a man ploughing in the foreground, and a ship in sail 
on the sea; the luckless Icarus scarcely frets the waves at 
the foot of the distant cliffs. 

With the Brueghcti, as with Hieronymus Bosch who 
went before them, and was their inspiration, we are in 
the presence of a further refinement on realism. The 
realism lias become fantastic* Just as in one direction* 
starting from the actual, we can reach an abstraction 
which is the ideal type of all actuality, so in the opposite 
direction we can reach a type which is the denial of all 
reality - an inverse ideality, a nightmare of extremes, of 
all possible distortions that can be imagined on the basis 
of actuality* The tendency or pictures of this kind is to 
become merely anecdotic or encyclopaedic, and Brueghel 
as a matter of fact did paint pictures; which gathered 
together on one canvas a collection of popular legends or 
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57 ^ Rubens* who can be seen at Antwerp as nowhere 
else, h the culmination of the Flemish tradition ami its 
greatest representative. He h something more - a very 
significant figure in the history of art* and a little con¬ 
founding to all romantic notions of inspiration and genius. 
Widi Rubens we may safely venture on ihe question of 
the banal in art. 

‘Too much of a good thing 1 is rncrefy another way of 
saying ‘boredom’, and most people* if pressed* would 
admit to being bored with Rubens. It is the tragedy of 
great artists who give their life to the production of an 
immense scries of works, that they end by defeating their 
own aim. It may be our own weakness, but we give our 
hearts to Piero della Francesca or Vermeer of Drift* whose 
works are few in number and uniform in excellence, and 
at the best we give but a cold admiration to a superman 
like Rubens, whose works number something like 1500 
and whose excellence is so varied that while his best 
pictures are among the greatest that have ever beren 
paintedj his worst are so bad that they can hardly be 
distinguished from those Qfhis pupils anti imilalors. If we 
had only ihe fifty greatest masterpieces of tliis painter* 
we should not question his supremacy; having fifteen 
hundred, we arc not satisfied because the last of them is 
not perfect. 

All this is perhaps obvious enough, but it it necessary 
to state the obvious in order to deny it. Not only the 
greatness of Rubens as a painter, but bis significance as 
a representative genius, depends on this very quality of 
easy abundance- He began Life as a page-boy at the age 
of fourteen; at seventeen he was s tudying painting, and at 
twenty had already acquired a mastery of the art. He 
travelled in Italy for about eight years, and although he 
no doubt picked up many ideas there, he had little to 
learn that was essential to his genius. Eugene Fromcndn, 
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whole Mattel d'Autrtfaij contains the beat pages- ever 
written on the subject of Rubens, sums up the matter in a 
neat sentence, On his return, he says, 4 on ltd demand* a 
voir s-es etudes, et, poor ainsi dire, L n*a ricn k montrer 
que des oeuvres 1 * He never hesitated on his triumphal 
progress. However much we may regret his lack of self- 
criticism, it is to that he owed his surety. lie was quite 
simply a man of action, and he painted as other men 
fenced, or fought* or made business. Quite frankly, art 
was his business. Once established^ he had his fixed 
price, and the kind of picture he painted depen ded on the 
amount he was paid. He did not vary his qualify - not 
consciously — but ihe she and complication of the picture 
were strictly determined by the contract. 

Nor did he confine his activities to his painting. In this, 
loo, he is a sharp contradiction or ail roman do theories of 
genius. As is well known, he was a considerable diplo¬ 
matist, the accredited representative of his country in 
many delicate affairs, and always as triumphant in this 
role as in his painting. He lived a private life olltixury, or. 
rather, of largesse; he needed ample 5price, comfort* 
possessions. And yet 1 again to the discomfort of romantic 
notions, he was strictly regular in his habits; faithful to his 
two successive wives, simple and straightforward with his 
friends, a kind father to his large family, 1 Sa vie est cn 
plane lumiere/ say* Fromentin so wdl again; "il y Tait 
grand jour comme dans ses tableaux/ There is nothing to 
question or suspect in this open life, Fromentin concludes, 
except the mystery of its incomprehensible fecundity. 

Of his paintings., it is impossible to say anything very 
original. I can only underline a few facts which have 
probably been observed scores of times before. There k, 
in the first plate, the astonishing impress of his person¬ 
ality, evident already in his earliest works, before ho went 
to Italy, and still the same in his last woriq painted when 
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he was more than sixty. 1 Personality J is one of those 
words so often creeping into criticism which are badly in 
need of definition. But without defining it, we can recog* 
nize it; we can say that a predilection lor such and such a 
range of colours, for such and such a type of physiog¬ 
nomy 7 Tor such and such a form at composition - that 
these tilings express the unity of being which every man 
of genius must achieve. In Rubens tins utiky is so secure - 
he Is so sure of his gait and his goal - that he cannot do 
wrong; every stroke of the pencil and brush cypresses the 
man in his balance and progresston. 

Thcn there is some quality which I can only come to by 
defining it negatively. It is a certain lack of idealism, at 
times of intensity. He had the sense of glory - the sense 
of a certain grandeur in the expense ol spirit He knew 
that in the end the life of the mind is the life of the body, 
and that ail mental life is vain that is not able tn Iran** 
form itself into bddOy activity. But there is no 'message 1 
in that doctrine - no comforting fantasy, no blinding 
legend, no escape from life, 

we see that Rubens links up with that general 
characteristic of Netherlandish art which I have already 
distinguished: the actual is the ideal. But Rubens carries 
this characteristic on to a higher plane* A painter like 
Mcmiinc is interested in his subjects because he knows 
that in spite of their holiness they were men like us, 
Rubens seems to say rather that these saints are holy, 
these men are famous, just because they were men. To use 
his wife, Helen Fourment, as a model for the Virgin was 
not a gesture ofworldliness, or scepticism; it w as merely a 
banality - a statement of the factual. Ii was a realization 
that the greatest moments of life come, not to those who 
wait for them T not to those who deserve them, but to those 
who happen to be in the way. 

In one instance Rubens seems to Falter: in his por- 
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trayal of Christ. Perhaps he fell the presence of some¬ 
thing alien to his genius; perhaps hr conceded inn much 
to the romantic idealism of his public. Only in the great 
Crucifixion scenes does the inherent realism of the sub¬ 
ject compel Rubens to leave aside all compromise; and 
in one picture ai least, the 'Dead Christ 1 * the utmost 
pathos and horror are expressed precisely because the 
face is that of any dead and battered corpse [Pink 37j. 

58, Near to Rubens, in any consideration of aesthetic 
values* we must place El Greco [Plata 15, 35), There are 
differences of personality, which in effect make for differ¬ 
ent mannerisms, even a different style. The similarity is 
one of spiritual altitude, and even of plastic vision. They 
shared the same sense of glory, and even had the same 
sense of space and movement. The genius of El Greco,, 
like that of Rubens, is above national distinctions; it is 
universal, like Shakespeare's, but not myriad-minded. 
It has only one of Shakespeare’s dimensions* but thus is 
the highest, the tragic. There Ls a quality in El Greco 
which always reminds me irresistibly of "King Lear"* 
and m one picture at least, "The Burial of Count Orgaz 1 , 
the painter readies a depth of religious pathos unknown 
to the poet. Hb life had something of the largeness and 
splendour of Rubens'* but he was more wilful, more un¬ 
compromising, t han Rubens. He had a more individual 
vision of the world, and he painted to please himself, not 
hb clients. The odd thing is, that in spile of official rebuffs 
he was immensely popular. There was undoubtedly some¬ 
thing in his tragic conception of life sympathetic to die 
Spanish soul. Though not a Spaniard, he b more essen¬ 
tially Spanish than Velazquez* 

Velazquez was r an artist or the world V but Rubens and 
El Greco, though men of the world* were artists of a rarer 
sphere. They 1 do, to some extent, express the general 
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sensibility or the time - the movement, the plastic free¬ 
dom of the Baroque spirit. But their tragic sense of Ufc 
could never doccnd to the merely technical fantasies of 
the Baroque style. 

59, It ia a little surprising in a book on Rococo* to 
find among the illustration* such very' different artists as 
Watteau and George Morianrf* Chardin and Goya, 
Greuze and Hogarth. Can such incompatible* really he 
driven into one fold? Certainly the exigencies of a uni¬ 
versal history of art might explain this apparent Incon¬ 
sistency. After die Renaissance the Baroque T and that 
brings us down to 1715 or 1720. From about 17&Q we 
can give definite names to certain new stylistic tendencies 
- Classicism and Romanticism. The intervening period - 
at first sight a period of apparent confusion - has one 
outstanding style, die Rococo. It is but natural that this 
style should give its name to the period* for though it was 
not dominant it was at least singular. But the really 
surprising thing is that, when once w-e have accepted the 
label and defined the characteristics ofihe art it includes, 
we find that practically everything of the period fits into 
its place- The style in its purity vvas an extreme, but it 
was also the apes- There is Liltle value in the art of the 
period that docs not in the end reveal itself as an aspect of 
the Rococo spirit. 

Rococo is the last manifestation in Europe of an ori¬ 
ginal style, unless we claim that there i§ a sped Really 
modem style. The various styles that prevailed from the 
las 1 quarter of the eighteenth century' 10 the first quarter 
or the twentieth century were essentially derivatives, 
affairs of culture and education rather than or the emer¬ 
gence or a genuine spiritual form. 

But the more we study the Rococo style the more it 

* Die JTuzuf dtt SMh, By Mn Osborn, (Herlie: Pr&pytikcn-V#r- 
taLi* ) (VqI. 13 of tbc Prtifiyitm Histarj qf 
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serves to typify the moods and the vitality of one of the 
greatest periods in European history. "Rococo 1 is derived 
from the French word racail^ meaning the pebble and 
rock work with winch an artificial grotto is decorated. 
Why a word of such derivation should have come to 
denote this particular style of art is rather a mystery - 
grottoes of the kind Implied were at least as characteristic 
of the preceding Baroque period ; and 1 baroque' itself, as 
a wont, has a similar derivation, coming frurn the Portu¬ 
guese bm rcifff, meaning a large rough pearl of the kind 
used in florid jewellery of the period - but how the word 
came into general use for the art of the period is again a 
mystery* Whatever the tortuous paths of their derivation, 
both words are extraordinarily apt, as Herr Osborn 
points out, in their onomatopoeic values; "b.irack* with 
its dark and loaded sound implying well the heavy, 
swollen, over-nourished forms that must be urged into 
movement to make their impression, and A rococo 1 with 
its three equal syllables, the last two identical, sounding 
like cm elusive delicate tinkling of subdued bells - grace* 
fill and fugitive yet informed by laws. 

The revival of interest in Baroque art began in Ger¬ 
many, where the publication or Alois Riegl p s Dit Ertisti- 
hung da Bar&ckkmst m Rom in 1907 had a decisive in¬ 
fluence. Riegl’s book Is a study of the origins of the 
Baroque style, and perhaps the first book in which that 
style is adequately defined and separated from the Re* 
naiis&ttce categories. To an historian like Jakob Burck- 
hardt, whose great work cm the Renaissance appeared 
in the "seventies of last century, the Baroque style was the 
degeneration and disruption of the classical Renaissance 
style. Heinrich Wol£flin f whose Ramissana md Enroth 
appeared in 1688, first made a dear historical distinction 
between the two styles, and his definition of baroque as 
‘movement imported into mass 1 , though not eompre- 
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hensive enough, was an advance on the quite negative 
attitude of Burokhardt. 

fjo, The word 'Buoque 1 implies the odd, the whimsical 
or the extraordinary. There are two directions in which 
a work of art can depart from the normal; one h the 
wav of Classical art, which is the way of idealism - ideal 
proportions, ideal harmony - in short, ideal beauty; the 
other direction is the way of fancy, which is a denial of 
reality, a contradiction of all its laws and fatSQM d'ibt* 
Both succeed in giving aesthetic pleasure, and which 
you prefer is probably a question of your own particular 
temperament It Is certainly prejudice which stands In 
the way of most peoples appreciation of Baroque art, 
and it is a prejudice, as Ricgl tried to show, which is 
contrary to our real nature as Northerners. For between 
Northern art and Baroque art there is a bond of natural 
sympathy which does not exist between Northern and 
Classical art. In Northern art the emphasis is always on 
the expression of spiritual states (or what Roger Fry has 
ralW( * psychological volumes 1 ); we see this dearly exem¬ 
plified, not only in the Gothic cathedral, but in painters 
like Rembrandt and even Turner. In Classical art, and 
particularly in the Classical art of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, all the emphasis is on the exploitation of ihe 
material, on the external handling of the object by the 
artist {that is why rules are so important). Now in the 
Baroque style, Italian art approaches the Northern type 
of art - that is to say, it begins to represent spiritual states, 
or psychological volumes. But it still clings to its love of 
material exploitation, and the whole difficulty or strange¬ 
ness of Baroque art springs from this contradiction. It b 
psychological in intention, but materialist in means. 

Michelangelo (Plait 36) has been called the father of 
Baroque art, and the style can be actually traced to him. 
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Primarily he was a sculptor, and so called himself, but it 
is in his architecture that he mast dearly reveals himself 
as a Baroque artist. If we consider such typical works of 
his as the tomb of Gluliano de T Medici in S. Lorenzo, 
Florence, and the vestibule of the Laurcntlan Library in 
the same dty, we shall find architectural compositions in 
which the various members - pillars, windows, entabla¬ 
tures — no longer fulfil any structural purpose, but arc 
used entirely for aesthetic effect* We may particularly 
notice that certain recesses are designed for the sole 
purpose or making a shadow, or for throwing a feature 
into severe relief* In short, we have an architectural com¬ 
position obeying the laws, not of architecture, but rather 
of painting or sculpture; and the whole of the Baroque 
style, as it affects architecture, may be described as mis¬ 
placed ingenuity. If you are a purist, and believe that aU 
arts should obey laws which are proper to their material 
and function, then I do not set how you can possibly 
condone the Baroque style. If, on the other hand, you 
believe that success in pleasing the sensibilities Is the only 
criterion, then this attempt to make a plastic composition 
in stone will not offend you. In any case you, the hypo¬ 
thetical sceptic, will have to put up with the awkward 
historical fact that, however misapplied it may have been, 
the Baroque genius became Identified with a wide Catho¬ 
lic movement of thought. It became the art of the 
Caimier-Reiarmation, and wherever that movement 
spread to - from Rome to Vienna, South Germany, the 
Rhine, Spain, Mexico, Portugal, Paraguay, Peru, and 
even Peking (where the Summer Palace was built by 
Jesuits) - it became the dominant sty le, and allowed the 
human spirit, freed from the bonds of classicism, to 
luxuriate in endless entrancing fantasies. 

61. Rococo had its birth in France* and reached its 
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supreme development in Germany. If anyone is to be 
named Ike actual originator of the style* the honour 
should be shared by two Parisian architect*, Robert de 
CoEte and Gilles-Marle Qppcnord* both pupils of'Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart^ the famous architect of Versailles. It 
was de Cottc who finished the Grand Trianon and the 
chapel at Versailles, whilst his ehicr work was the Hotel 
dc la VriJIi^re in Paris, Qppenord was a Dutchman by 
birth who had studied in Italy; and Max Osborn* in the 
book already men tinned* righdy says that this latter Tact 
is not without significance* in view of the undoubted 
relationship that exists between the late Italian baroque 
style with its aspirations towards freedom of movement 
and the new style in which that full freedom was attained. 

Rococo begins as a style ofmterior decoration. Baro¬ 
que had developed to a point at which the interior had 
become a sham replica of the exterior - colonnades, 
architraves, and ail the panoply of a Baroque facade 
reversed on the Inner side of the building- The discovery 
of dc Cotle and Oppenord really amounted to no more 
than a recognition of the fact that the conditions deter¬ 
mining the material of external decoration no longer 
applied to these decorations inside the building: in short, 
that within the slid ter of four walls you could use a plasdc 
stucco instead of stone- Once given this plastic medium, 
the will to freedom knew no bounds* and the character¬ 
istic mannerisms of the Rococo style were evolved* 

It would be a mistake* here as elsewhere in the history 
of art, to impute a change of style to a discovery of 
material. On the whole it Is probably truer to say that 
the emergent 'will' to some spiritual manifestation (in 
this case towards 'freedom 1 in contradistinction to classi¬ 
cal restraint) is the first factor and the one which deter¬ 
mines the change-over to a new material. The wall to Free¬ 
dom had already half-revealed iiseifin southern Baroque 


architecture before xt found itself in the Rococo of de 
Colic- and Gppenord, Perhaps, like the Cathie will to 
transcendentalism in stone, it had to come north to find 
its intellectual ally* its practical solulion. Indeed, ll has 
been suggested by Professor Worringer - and it is a 
brilliant suggestion - that Rococo h really the re-emer¬ 
gence, after the foreign imposition of the Renaissance, of 
the northern spirit in an, first fully typified in Gothic. 
Rococo is the embodiment in an of restless movement, 
and this same restlessness was the northern contribution 
to the Gothic complex- There is more than a casual 
similarity between (he linear motives of an illuminated 
page from a tenth or twelfth century missal and the 
ormolu mounts on a commode by Charles Cressent or 
Francois de Cuviliies. It is a case of extremes meeting, but 
it may be suggested that extremes meet always on 
common ground. 

62. The characteristic development* of Rococo in 
France were confined to interior decoration- For some 
reason this country’ hesitated to carry the style to its 
logical conclusion, which was the conversion of external 
materials to internal style, Juste-Aurele Meksonier’s 
Lively design for the facade of St Sulpice was rejected 
in favour of the dry classical design of Jean-Nicolas Ser- 
vandonL In France the style remained intimate, perhaps 
not without reason. For while in Germany Rococo bes 
came a rage, and a sacred rage, to the extent that of all 
die styles that have left their mark on that country, this is 
the most typical and national, yet even in Germany the 
essence of Rococo and its purest manifea ration may be 
found in miniature things, above all in that essentially 
Rococo material, porcelain, The whole spirit of Rococo 11 
dbtUled and crystallized in a single figure by that master 
of hlnnptastiki Franz Anton Bustdli, an Italian who 


modelled for the Nymphenburg factory between 1754 
and 1763 (Plait 43.- Kandler al Meissen is hardly Eess 
significant, but BustclH is the darling of tbe epoch. 

It Is perhaps a far cry from a porcelain figure that one 
can hold in the hand to the palaces of Nymphenburg or 
Bruhl, but if we Eose anything between the two patterns* 
the monstrous and the miniature^ it is something of the 
peculiar spirit of Rococo. In fact, with the French caution 
as an example before iu, may we not ask whether after 
all the Germans took a step too far in their appl scat ion of 
the Rococo style to every expression of creative energy? 
We have defined Rococo as the will to freedom In art, but 
is that an adequate definition? Freedom for what pur¬ 
pose? We can only reply, freedom to be amusing, and 
that is an exact enough description of the Rococo spirit. 

T i seeks the freedom to achieve an aesthetic effect without 
utilitarian considerations. It ban abstract art,, an art for 
art's sate. So long as it is confined to decorative art, no 
harm h done, and much pleasure is given to ihe pure in 
heart. But a Rococo room, to put it in its most lowly 
light, must be the very devil to dust, nor docs Rococo 
architecture in general ever for long escape from an air 
of tawdry decay. 

There are no restraints on the Rococo spirit m the 
material conditions of canvas painting, and when once 
we arc possessed or the key to the Rococo spirit* the dts- 
limilarities or Watteau and Morland, Chardin and Goya, 
Greuze and Hogarth coalesce to render to our spirits 
the impression of freedom. It is the same wish to 

be free to amuse that animates all the painters of this 
period, and while it is difficult at first to admit that one 
should be amusing on a tombstone or an akarpiece* you 
have not grasped the secret or Rococo until you have seen 
what a reasonable ambition after all that is- li is an 
affirmation of life even in the presence of death. 
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63- The history of landscape painting is of peculiar 
imerest because it is not a continuous history; it Is prac¬ 
tically a modem history. There arc wail-paintings in 
Egyptian tombs and at Rome and Pompeii which can 
be classed as landscape paintings because they represent 
rocks and plants and trees in a naturalistic manner, hut 
they no more conform to our general Idea or this type of 
painting than, say* a Chinese wall-paper. They were 
meant as a background for Uic (or death) and not as 
objects for separate aesthetic contemplation, ft is always 
dangerous to generalise about anything so perishable as 
pointing, but with this reserve in mind w r e may say that 
landscape painting in Europe was a peculiar Invention of 
the Renaissance, How it evolved from the background of 
the normal figure subject Is a familiar story„ It was in 
works of the Venetian School especially [such as CLma 
and Tintoretto) that the landscape dement in a painting 
was gradually allowed to dominate the incident. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of landscape as a separate 
branch of painting b Dfirert reference in 15221 to Patinir 
iis 'Joachim the good landscape painter\ If a point has 
to be fixed for the beginning of modem landscape paint¬ 
ing, it might as well be Patinir (1485-15245 whose en¬ 
chanting miniature-like pictures are fully Imbued with 
the essential landscape quality. What that quality is, I 
will try to state; and in the first place I would say that 
3 1 has nothing to do with the quasi-sciemlfic interest in 
the morphology of rocks and plants which inspired the 
only possible predecessor of Patinif in this branch of art 
- Leonardo da Vinci. Even Parinir was not conscious 
enough of the integrity of his subjects to dispense with 
some human interest* and would introduce a Virgin and 
Child, or a Flight into Egypt, to give an obvious sanction 
to his recondite interest. I think the quality T mean was 
ftm definitely and openly sought after by no less a painter 
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than Rubens, arid if ] were asked Er> select a landscape 
painting dial above all others represented the distinctive 
qualities of the genre, I would pass by Corot and Con- 
stable and Claude and take Rubens' 'Landscape in 
Moonlight % in Lord Mdchelt s s collection. Tt was this 
picture that Reynolds* in his Eighth Discourse, took as an 
illustration of the principle that in painting a part mm\ 
be sacrificed for the good of the whole. "Rubens/ he 
wrote, “has not only diffused more light over the picture 
than is in nature, but has bestowed on it those warm 
glowing colours by which his works are so much dis¬ 
tinguished. It is so unlike whai any other painters have 
given us of moonlight* that it might be easily mistaken, if 
he had not likewise added stars, for a fainter setting sun, 
Rubens thought the eye ought to be satisfied in this case 
above all other considerations: be might, indeed, have 
made it more natural, but it would have been at the 
expense of whai he thought of much greater conse¬ 
quence - the harmony proceeding from the contrast and 
variety of colours/ Words that would sound strange 
coming from the mouth of a President of the Royal 
Academy to-day; words that arc the complete justifica¬ 
tion of so much in modern art excluded from the Royal 
Academy I 

To give a more definite name to the quality that dis¬ 
tinguishes landscape painting, T think it would have to 
be called 'poetry' - though I must admit that this is not 
a very definite quality; it involves, too, the critical sin of 
crossing the terminology of two arts. But in landscape 
painting, first Patinir and then Rubeni, and afterwards 
and quite openly Poussin, Claude and Corot* w ere aiming 
at the conveyance in their paintings of a particular stale 
of sensibility for which there is no better word than 
1 poetic \ It is even the esteem of poetry, a quality which 
poetry would express, but lacks the means; 
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AhJ Thm, if mint had hem Hit Faintfr's hand y 
To t-xpTtsi whni then / saw; m\d add iht 
Th* Fight (hoi nett tcm &n stn. OF hind. 

The {zmisfTvtim, and thi P&iFi drttim ... 

Landscape painting h essentially a romantic art, an Aft 
invented by a lowland people who had no landscape oF 
their own. Later in the seventeenth century* with Els- 
heimcr and Berubem, it became specifically romantic, a 
deliberate creation of * atmosphere T For its own sake, 
rather than a revelation of a precise experience. In Claude 
and Poussin the * poetry 1 5 s definitely allied to literary 
modes; Claude {Plate 44) paints a landscape and calls it 
the * Decline of the Roman Empire'; he deliberately seeks 
an association of literary and plastic ideas. Constable 
came, like Wordsworth after Thomson, to restore the 
poetic worth of realism and naturalism. Turner em¬ 
braced almost every previous mode qflandscape painting, 
and had an imagination robust enough to make his own 
synthesis. Corot was a milder, more evanescent Ruben*, 
hut still a poet. With the Impressionists and their succes¬ 
sors we seem at first to have returned to the morphology 
of Leonardo, only to discover an the end that poetry haa 
more modes of being than we had thought of. 

64. Landscape painting is very typical of the English 
tradition, but no one has ever given a good definition of 
this tradition, and I could wish that some foreigner 
would do it for us. It is inconceivable that Gainsborough 
and Constable and Turner could be anything but Eng¬ 
lishmen, and yet it is very difficult to say what quality 
they have in common which makes them so inalienably 
English. Tt concerns, perhaps their attitude towards 
nature, and perhaps a key to this attitude can be found in 
another art, in English poetry. The secret is in Worth- 
worths counsel* 4 Let nature be your teacher s p as well as 
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in Constable 1 * phrase, "the pure apprehension of natural 
fact*. It it an attitude of trust in nature - an attitude far 
removed from the aggressive SmJtlicfffeti of German art 
and the sardonic rialisme of French art. The passivity of 
the artist is essential. You cannot take nature by storm. 
That is partly the secret of the English tradition; there is 
also a quality which is perhaps not so creditable. Again, 
k U not easy to define exactly* but 1 think it is an outcome 
of the English love of comfort. The English 'nature 1 is 
purely apprehended, but it is no( thickly populated. 
What I mean to imply is that for the English artist nature 
m in some sense a refuge from life. It might be argued 
that it is the function of art to provide such refuges; that 
is the romantic doctrine. But it would be at once more 
“realistic 1 and more 1 classical 1 to mk of art something 
more - to ask for courage and Tor vision. We do not find 
. these qualities in the bmtrgms and self-satisfied art of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; we do not find them in the 
humbler art of Constable. They blaze out in Blake and 
Turner, but these are just the artists we might hesitate 
most to include in the English tradition. K Bnnrgmu* is 
hardly what the Dictionary cj Madrrn English Usage calls a 
bower-bird word - it has done hard service for too long- 
but it can be very offensive* 1 confess I have adopted the 
Marxian use, as it might be called; by “bvtirgfQis art t I 
mean all art that is merchandise - art that is all commis¬ 
sion, cash-traJisaction and contempt. Gainsborough 
painted portraits at sixty guineas apiece and hated it He 
wrote to hit friend Jackson: 

*Vm sick of Portraits, and wish very much to take my 
viol-da-gam and walk off to some sweet village, where I 
can palm landskips and enjoy the fag end of life in quiet¬ 
ness and ea^e. But these fine ladies and their tea drink¬ 
ings* dancing*, husband-huntings* etc., etc. r ele T , will 
fob me out of the last ten years, and I fear mij& getting 
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husbands too. But we can say nothing to these things, 
you know, Jackson, we must jagg on and be content 
wkb the jingling of the bells, only damn it I hate a dust, 
the kicking up a dust, and being confined in harness to 
follow the track whilst others ride in the waggon, under 
cover, stretching their legs in the straw' at ease, and 
gazing at green trees and blue skies without half my 
taste. That’s damned hard. My comfort is 1 have five 
viols-da-gamba, three Jayes and two Barak Normans. 1 

IJ this is not bourgeois in the normal meaning of the 
word, I do not know what the word has ever meant. 
Bui in this sense all tolerable people are bourgeois at heart, 
even William Blake, who is die best fall for Gainsborough! 
The vice is not in Gainsborough i[nor in Reynolds). It 
was the age that was at fault, and it was at fault precisely 
because it was led by a nillv, selfish and complacent 
society that had oo better use for great artists than to 
make them mirror its own vanity and self-satisfaction. 
When we consider that England had in Gainsborough 
die greatest artist in all Europe since Rubens, it is a pity 
that it could not give his genius a free rein. 

65- It is, I know, possible to argue that that would have 
been the ruin of Gainsborough. It is the Tate of the artist 
to follow in the track whilst others ride in the waggon; 
he works best who works under pressure. Marvellous as 
are tile positive virtues or Gainsborough, his limitations 
are obvious. He had no general culture, and very' little 
imagination. He worked directly from the object to the ■ 
canvas, and was only moved by this immediate contact. 
He could not intent. His attempts at allegorical subjects 
are all failures. He could not even compose; he avoided 
composite subjects, and even a double portrait like ‘ Eliza 
and Thomas Linley* has no cohesion. WhaL, then, must 
we conclude? Why, that it takes more than sensibility and 
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skill to make a great artist. Blake is the reverse of Gains¬ 
borough, Hr had no natural skill and scarcely any of the 
painter's peculiar sensibility. He did not react directly 
from the object, because he rarely if ever had an object 
before him. His subjects were given to him by his imagina¬ 
tion, and the very real emotion which he generated and 
expressed was not sensuous, but intellectual. 

It Is, however, a useless type of criticism that cannot 
accept an artist for his own merits. One may tremble to 
conceive what the vision of a Blake united so the skill 
and sensuousness of a Gainsborough would result in, but 
nature is not Likely to oblige us with such a super-man. 
For the Immediate occasion it would In? more appro- 
prime to particularize some of Gainsborough's positive 
virtues. There if firstly what might be called his natural¬ 
ness, Ills unafTcdiedncss. He had no theories about art, 
not even academic ones [which is where he pam from 
Reynolds), He painted what he saw, and painted it in 
a passion. He painted rapidly and surely. He neglected 
ail the precautions, and yet succeeded completely in his 
aim. Reynolds had to impute this success lo 'a kind of 
magic\ It waj, an instinctive use of the medium. 'Gains¬ 
borough's hand is as light as the sweep of a cloud* as swift 
as the Sash of a sunbeam, 1 said Raskin, and that is the 
best way of describing his qualities. If we look at the 
details of his portraits, we can make wonderful discoveries 
of expressiorustic technique - miniatures that anticipate 
all that Constable, Corot and Cev.annc had to teach us. 
In a landscape proper the same instinctive fervour per¬ 
vades, the whole canvas, but now concentrated to render 
the romantic essence of the English scene. We can never 
lire of such art because it demands nothing but enjoys 
ment; it cannot clay because ft is concise and passionate, 
not diffusely sentimental. One of his biographers. Sir 
Walter Armstrong* has a phrase that sums up his genius. 



‘Gainsboroughhe says, 'was the first to concentrate all 
his powers on the translation of his own continuing 
emotion into paint, and to make the vigour, heat and 
unity of his own passion the measure of his art'. It is that 
continuing emotion 1 which still keeps his picture as 
fre^h and Jascinating as on the day they were painted* 

rid. As for Btake, he is but poorly represented in our 
public collections, and perhaps for that reason his time 
has been built up too exclusively from his work as a poet, 
and what little has been generally known of his paint¬ 
ings has been the basis of a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing and underestimation- Perhaps the misunderstanding 
is the most serious pan of the trouble, for it implies 
positive errors, and not merely neglect. Prom & few frag¬ 
mentary impressions of Blake's designs there has grown 
up a legend of Blake the incorrigible amateur, Blake the 
prophet of tile Gothic and Romantic revivals, Blake the 
mysdc (and we have good cause to know that mystic* 
make bad palmers); and there has been a comfortable 
self-assurance at the back of most idle minds that, at any 
rate, the fellow was more than half mad. One of these 
ihlse impressions expresses a half-truth - the common 
recognition of a Gothic quality in Blake's paintings. 
Blake himself recognized his affinity with the unknown 
artists whose work he had so closely and intimately 
studied during his two years' work for Basire on the 
Gothic monuments in Westminster Abbey and other old 
churches. But, nevertheless, it is just this dement in Blake 
that has been so generally misunderstood. Some have 
assumed that a Gothic mannerism was actually acquired 
from the study of Gothic masterpieces* Mr Osbert 
Burden, for example, goes so far as to say; ‘Lost ffi t h c 
comers of these old churches, Blake’s roman tic imagina¬ 
tion was completely Gothicized, and for the future he 





closed Ills mind to every other influence, or interpreted it 
by the light of these impressions 1 ,* This extraordinary 
dlciuni seems to coniain two cardin af errors - one which 
sa>^ that Blake's imagination was romantic in kind5 the 
other implying that Gothic art is romantic, or such as 
would appeal to a romantic mind. It will be more con¬ 
venient to deal with the second error firat T for then we 
shall see to what extent a different conception of Gothic 
art will illuminate the art of Blake, 

Blake himacLf said: ‘Grecian is Mathematic Form: 
Gothic is Living Form* Mathematic Form is eternal in 
the Reasoning Memory: Living Food u Eternal Exist¬ 
ence 1 ; and these words reveal his profound understanding 
of the essentials of Gothic art. Gothic art is linear art, and 
it Is living. To its origins it arises from the animation of the 
abstract geometrical art of Northern Europe by the 
sensuous Oriental transcendentalism of Qiristianity, The 
art retains Its linear emphasis (the linear emphasis of 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon art), but, instead of the cold 
formality of a geometrical pattern, adapts this sense of 
form to the expression of a living, natural sensuous feeling 
- a feeling for life, for nature. Tor the divine unity of the 
visible world. In Gothic art at its zenith we find a great 
depth of feeling and imaginative treatsvencss given form 
and definition by an absolute adherence to the precision 
of linear outline. The greatest force fienvs Through the 
most definite channels; and that is why Gothic art, in 
spite of its confused origins and in spite of its chaotic 
developments, is indubitably the greatest type of art yet 
achieved by man. 

+ Nature has no Oudine* but Imagination has. 1 That 
was Blake's profoundest realization, and it led bim^ 
naturally f to Gothic art, which is imagination outlined 
How this truth animated Blake may be seen at every 
* William Blok w, MacmiBae, itftfj, p r gg. 
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turn of hil career as a painter. It inspired his hatred for 
Reynolds and all dial Refolds stood for. We know what 
he meant when he said that Reynolds was 'hired by 
Satan to depress &rt\ And we can appreciate the bitter¬ 
ness that Wcnl to the making of gibes like this" 

H'Ebi SwJ&lhitB E&mfrb died 

Ail jKzitar wm Aegmduf; 

7~hi K iVr g dropp'd a lent into the £jLi«7i\r mr. 

And nil his pkturufadtd- 

But the clearest depression ofbis principles comes m that 
Dcscripiiv* Catalogue which he wrote for the first exhibition 
of his tempera painting of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Is 
this the creed of a ‘romantic" artist? 

'The character and expression in this picture could 
never have been produced with Rubens* Light and 
shadow, or with Rembrandt's, or anything Venetian 
or Flemish. The Venetian and Flemish practice is broken 
lines, broken masses, and broken colours Mr B/s practice 
is unbroken lines, unbroken masses, and unbroken 
colours. Their art is to lose form; his art is to find form, 
and to keep il His arts arc opposite to theirs in all things* 

1 The great and golden rule of art, as wdJ as of life, 
is this: That the more distinct, sharp* and wiry the 
bounding line, the more perfect the work of art, and the 
less keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of w r eak 
imagination, plagiarism* and bungling, . , , The want of 
this determinate and bounding form evidences the want 
of idea in the artist’s mind, and the pretence of plagiary 
in all its branches. How do we distinguish die oak from 
the beech, the horse from the ox, but by the bounding 
outline? How do we distinguish one face or countenance 
from another hut by the bounding line and Ivs infinite 
inflections and movements? What is it chiu builds a house 
and plants a garden but ihe definite and determinate? 
\\hai is it thaL distinguishes honesty from knavery but 
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the hard and wiry line of rectitude and certainty in the 
actions and intentions? Leave out this line and you leave 
out life itself/ 

There is one further point to make, both in relation to 
Blake's art and to Gothic aru If Gothic art is living Fonn t 
it Is not, on that account, rcpncsentationaS form. There is 
no necessary relation between the energies which the 
inspired artist seeks to embody in definite form and the 
limitless and indefinite forms of nature, A ' living' line 
or form is not necessarily ‘life-like 1 ; it is merely 'lively'. 
Indeed, all epochs of original art have recognized a 
divorce between the forms of reality and the forms of art - 
which are the forms of the imagination. The actual is 
simply the unimaginative* and there is no inspiration in 
it. And so we find Blake confessing that ‘natural objects 
always did and do weaken, deaden f and obliterate 
imagination in mc\ Imagination, 4 mere enthusiasm 1 , 
was the only reality, the only value. Imagination is a 
vague term, and enthusiasm can be a disparaging one. 
Perhaps the fact shat Blake rather defiantly adopted the 
badge of 4 enthusiasm 1 at a time when It was a term of re¬ 
proach had led to a further misundemanding of Ills 
genius, Mr Burdett* in this sense, has called him "the 
Wesley of the arts 11 - an unfortunate witticism. Dr 
Johnson defined enthusiasm as 4 a vain confidence or 
divine favour of communication 1 , and by his devotion to 
the works ofLavatcr and Swedenborg Blake almost earned 
this opprobrium. If we had nothing but the poetical works 
to judge him by, and with the Prophetic Books in mind, 
we might almost concede the epigram - though it is rather 
hard on Wettey* But it la quite meaningless when we con¬ 
sider the paintings. Here Blake was not so nakedly original; 
he did abide by a tradition, though he went far to find 
it r He had a discipline, but it was self-imposed, self- 
discovered^ no! given by the society he lived ip. 


Unless we are wedded to two gross errors - a concep¬ 
tion or art as merely physical and objective, and the 
explanation of art by reference to a specific aesthetic 
emotion - we must recognize that in its plainest mani¬ 
festations art depends for its value on some interrelation 
of life, whether poetic, religious or philosophical. Blake 
was inspired by such a vision, a vision that was too mysti¬ 
cal to be wholly communicable. It was mystical in this 
deplorable sense because it was divorced from the pre¬ 
valent tradition! which means from the common under¬ 
stand ing of men. Make’s instincts led him to a way of 
feeling which had prevailed five hundred years before his 
time; and though he could give forceful and precise ex¬ 
pression to his feeling, this brought him no nearer to the 
age he lived in. But we to-day are nearer to Blake because 
we are nearer to the Gothic spirit- The distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of &U that h alert and representative in modern 
art is for the bounding outline and against chiaroscuro, 
for the imaginative interpretation of the actual and 
against mere reproduction, For the transcendental and 
against the materialistic. This is as evident in Cezanne 
and Derain as in Picasso or Legcr j and these artists have a 
greater affinity with the anonymous artists of the Gothic 
period than with any artists ot die intervening period. 
Blake alone of post-Gothk artists Is comparable with 
them, and that is because, as I have already said, he is 
Gothic, not only in conception, but even in detail- The 
magnificent series of 'Illustrations, to the Bible is per* 
haps the brat evidence of this [Plate 4S ; . There is a 
magnificence and boldness in their design* a wild energy 
in their ins'entiotr* a bare force of colour, for the like of 
which we must go to the manuscripts and windows of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His conception of 
1 Elijah about to ascend in the Chariot of Fire a takes up 
its fiery motive and burm with a clear intensity. There is 


also a graceful tempera painting of “Adam naming the 
Beasts', technically more ambitious, anti less successlul, 
than the water-colours, which is very characteristic of the 
Gothic spirit I have so much insisted on % tills may be par¬ 
ticularly observed in the treatment of Adam's locks, the 
general pose of body and uplifted hand, and the very 
Gothic oak leave above his head. The unfinished Dante 
drawings, at which he was still working on his death-bed, 
while still preserving this Gothic spirit, reach out to .1 
different kind or sensibility, and show that Blake could 
match his imagination with Dante 1 *, and, as irto support 
this wider imaginative appeal, could give to his designs a 
subtle intellectual structure and formal organization - and 
this is, perhaps, a quality which appeals to modem minds 
more directly than the too esoteric significance oi the 
Biblical designs. 

67. We have been busy with Blake, and some day we 
must re-value the genius of Turner; at present wc arc 
still intimidated bv the eloquence of Ruskin. Ruskin 
wrote so much and wrote so effectively about Turner, 
that Turner 1 ! reputation has actually been a little over¬ 
shadowed, as in a doud of golden dust. The dust has 
settled now, but we have not yet learned to took back 
again at magnificent giant of English painting - a 
lonely giant, perhaps, with no great following, hut none 
the less perhaps the greatest we have. 

Ruskin’s words must be repeated: ‘Turner is an excep¬ 
tion to ail rules, and can be judged by no standard of art. 
In a wildly magnificent enthusiasm, he rushes through 
the aethercal dominions of the world of his own mind - a 
place inhabited bv the spirits *f things % he has filled his 
mind with materials drawn from the close study of nature 
(no artist has studied nature more intently) - and then 
changes and combines, giving *ff«ts without absolute 
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causes* or* to speak more accurately* seizing the soul and 
essence ofbeauty, without regarding the means by which 
it was effected.* 

Turner was bom on April 1775* and died an 
December 19, 1831. His Father, to whom he was deeply 
attached and with whom he lived for fifty*five years, was 
a barber in London; his mother, for whom he had no 
love, was a woman of violent temper who eventually went 
mad. Turner had no conventional education worth men¬ 
tioning, and all his life remained an illiterate - a fact 
which may have sharpened his visual sensibility. Already 
at die age of nine he showed a remarkable talent for 
drawing. By the time he was thirteen it was already 
agreed that he should become an artist, and he began a 
series of apprenticeships to draughtsmen, engravers, and 
architects which, though of a menial nature, ensured a 
long and consistent practice in the fundamental tech¬ 
niques of his craft. The early appearance of his talent 
suggests a natal endowment of genius; but Turner was 
never an artist who relied on his genius. He fully realized 
that genius cannot achieve greatness without discipline* 
and discipline in art is the cultivation or an effortless 
technique. Certain effects which he obtained - the 
representation of mist* of foam f of swirling water - mill 
baffle our analysis. 

The capacity for such self-imposed discipline is no 
doubt a quality of temperament, of physical disposition; 
so, also, we may suppose* was another characteristic; of 
Turner — his insatiable curiosity, his empiricism, his rest¬ 
less search far the Facts of nature. He braved the fiercest 
storms at sea [Plate jfy), climbed the most inaccessible 
rocks, endured hardships as great as any explorer* in his 
determination 10 observe and record the subtlest and 
rarest of natural phenomena. Never was a life more com¬ 
pletely devoted to purely professional activities. 
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In physique, Turner was short, hawk-nosed, with small 
hands and fret: he liked toeomparehimsetfwithNapofcan, 
and falsely claimed to have been bom in the same year. 
His character was complex, and in discussing it one should 
bear in mind Acton’s profound ptfuki ‘Good and evil lie 
dose together. Seek no artistic unity in character'. 
Ruskin, who became his inspired advocate, when asked 
by a biographer to describe the main characteristics of 
Turner, made a list which ran : 1 Uprightness, Generosity, 
Tenderness of Heart (extreme), Obstinacy (extreme). 
Irritability, Infidelity 1 . All we know of Turner's life con¬ 
firms the truth of this diagnosis, but we must add and 
emphasize a certain secret!vcncss and misanthropy 
which made him asocial and eccentric. He had an early 
disappointment in love, and never married* He did not 
mi* in polite society: he preferred the company of sailors 
and of what the Victorians called ‘drabs’ - the female 
patrons of the London gin-shops. But ail this side of his 
life was carefully hidden. An Associate of the Royal 
Academy at the age of twenty-four, a Full Academician 
four yeans later, he realized that his reputation (and his 
sales) depended on his presumed respectability. 

His character no doubt determined his choice of land¬ 
scape as a main pre-occupation - there is evidence that 
he might have been a successful portrait-painter had his 
inclination been that way. He first perfected himself in 
the typically English art of water-colour, and he became 
the greatest master the world has ever known of this par¬ 
ticular grnte. Bui it remained for him a means to another 
end — a method of annotation and exploration to be em¬ 
bodied in the greater art of oil-painting. He was too in¬ 
articulate to give a coherent account of his ambitions, but 
there is no doubt that he had the deliberate intention of 
rivalling and of excelling such painters as Claude and 
Poussin- One of his most Claudian compositions he left 
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to the National Gallery on condition that ii was always 
lo he hung aide by aide with a Claude: he did not fear the 
comparison. 

In spile of what has been called his illiteracy„ we mmi 
now remark that Turner was essendally a "poetic 1 
painter. It is not merely that he loved and interpreted 
certain themes from classical mythology: he was com¬ 
pletely devoted to that romantic conception of nature, 
and particularly of landscape, which was characteristic 
of die whole period, and which in England received its 
supreme literary expression in the poetry of Turner's 
contemporary, William Wordsworth. That romantic 
conception was given a theoretical and indeed meta¬ 
physical justification in the magnificent writings of John 
Ruskin* especially in the long work. Modem Painters^ 
which is a whole sy stem of aesthetics arising out of and 
justifying the work of Ttimer. The romanticism in ques¬ 
ts on was not, as is too often supposed, a movement of an 
idealistic or conceptual character: on the contrary, it was 
based on an almost scientific exactitude of observation, 
and in England at any rate is closely linked io a native 
empiricism. But the facts thus provided by observation 
are then transformed by the faculty of imagination, and 
the result tspo&ie in its widest and profoundest significa¬ 
tion. Ruskin describes the process in these words: 

Such \e si way s the mode in which the highest imagine live 
ElcusLv scum jla nmtcrisEj, It never slops at crusts or ashes, or 
outward unices of any kind; ii ploughs them all aside F and 
plunges into the very -central fiery heart; nothing rise will con¬ 
tent Its spirituality; whatever semblances and various outward 
shows and phases its subject may possess go for nothing; it gets 
within all fences, cut* down to the root, and drinks the very vital 
mp of that it deals with: once therein* it b at liberty io throw 
up whaE new shores it v.t!1 t so always that the true juke and sap 
be in them, and to prune and twist them at its pleasure, and 
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Plate 49, Hcartc rrighlrnfftt hy a Storm* By Eug&n* l>l*cpcibc f 1 1863/. 

AfiiJiJFJFfi, Budapest* 








Fialc Pin Cypi™ Tree. By Vincent van Gogh (if^-ycij. 
National Gallery (MiUtak t) ( Ltmdtm, 



Pl^rr- y t, Landscape ntrar ptontdic, My Paul C'^Mnn? (l^39' BfjnC}. 
Famtrty «i tfa Lmi* CvUtfiipn< Ffortm-e, 







PEfctc 52. Woman with book. By Paul Cezanne, About 1900-4, 
famtrly in Vailard CvIU-ctlm. 
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Platt 53, Woman baihiog. By Fitrrt Auguste Renoir ■ 1841-19 r 
Doled iBBi, 
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Yfair 51. WCimen combing thrir Tniir. By Beggar Dftfcfl*. (1834-1917':-, Abuui 1875-6. 











Plate 55. Woman combing her hair. 

By Max ItecLniann (b B 1 fcl-li 4 ,i. UaEcd 1956, 






Piare 56 . Maternity, By Paul Gauguin (184 B-lQCr$l 
Private CfflUrtion, JVm 1 TwL 









Flasc ^7., Between da-p and wolf. By \farc Chagall (b, 1B87}. 
Dniittl 5938-43. Priwii Catbct fw. Paris. 
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Plfttr ^8* I^c Repos du Models, By Henri Matisse (b, 1869), igiG. 
Phitips Altmafiid GaUirry^ Washingtm, 









Plate 59, The Twi It erin^-machine, By PauS KIcc„ FJacfiJ igaa, 
Afauum of Aiadtrn Arl t fttu 














PI a Sc 6 d. Barbara. Ertfnzc. ByJatquiM UpchEtz {\j r ifigi} a n^p 
BuzhhaU GsHer}\ Jtfmf JVfi. 














PlaEr 61. SctJpliire i wood'i with colour. By Barbara Hepworlh, ig.^. 
Ashitt Hawndtn CvHectioji. 









Plate fki, Yu ung girl at the mirror. By Pa bid Pi ttfcriu, I [>32, J/curtun of 
Medfm An, Jtim fork (Gift of Ain Simon Guggtnhtim). 




Plate 63* Three standing figure^ in Dirlcy Dale aEonc. 
By Henry Mcoh?. 1947-6. Lanricn Ctfiiflfy Countii, 
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bring them tq fairer fruit than grew on the old tret l but aft this 
priming and twisting is work that it Itkea nm, and often does 
ill- |ia function and gift are ibe getting at I he root, fta nature 
and dignity depend on its holding iking* always by the heart. 
Take its hand from olF the beating of that, and it Will prophesy 
no longer; it looks not In the eyes, it judges not by the voice* 
it describe not by outward features; ail that it affirms, judges, 
or describes, it affirms from within. 

This was written a hundred yean ago {184ft), and though 
it was not at the time realized, and hai never been 
sufficiently appreciated, Ruskin was in such passages 
presenting the world with a new theory of art* a theory 
which was to become the basis of the whole modern 
movement. Turner has been called "the father of im¬ 
pressionism 1 , but he could with equal justification be 
called the lather of expressionism. We are not now, per¬ 
haps* so fond of the word imagination;, * this penetrating* 
possession-taking faculty" which for Ruskin was 'the 
highest intellectual power of man*. But therein lies our 
timidity, our failure to reach in any one master the truth, 
authority, and inevitability of an artist like Turner. 

Within his chosen genre. Turner's work is of immense 
range and variety, and in output he is among the mas! 
prolific of ah painters. Though he had a profound in¬ 
fluence on the French Impressionists and the German 
Exprcsaionists* the appreciation of his genius is not widely 
diffused* and this is because the paintings are concen¬ 
trated in a few galleries In Great Britain and the United 
States. Turncf*s work, perhaps the greatest revelation 
ever made of the power and majesty of nature* remains 
for the most part still undiscovered by the world at large 

68. By 4 nature" we mean the visible world of appear¬ 
ances, but by so defining it we do not simplify the prob¬ 
lem of the artist's relation to nature. It is simpler to limit 
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ourselves to a definite example* such as a landscape- 
There are then two problems to consider. First, what is 
the distinction between art and nature? Is there any 
essentia] difference between the beauty of the actual land¬ 
scape and that beauty as represented in an artist's pic- 
tine? If we answer this question in the affirmative, as I 
think wc must, then wc arc faced with the problem of 
deciding what is the function of the artist who comes 
between us and nature. 

If art were merely a record of the appearances ol 
nature,. the closest imitation would be the most satis¬ 
factory work of art, and the lime would he fast approach¬ 
ing when photography should replace painting. It has 
already replaced the kind of reproductive art (portraits 
^nd topographical views) upon which the majority of 
artists once depended for a livelihood. But aa a matter 
of fact not even a savage would be deceived into thinking 
the photograph an adequate substitute for the work of 
an. Nevertheless* it is uol easy to explain this preference 
without involving ourselves in a complete theory of aes¬ 
thetics. Most simply we might say that the artist in paint- 
big a landscape (and it is true of whatever the artist does] 
is not wanting to describe the visible appearance of the 
landscape* but to tell us something about it. That some¬ 
thing may be an observation or emotion which we share 
with the artist, but more often it is an original discovery 
of the artist's which lie wishes to communicate to us. The 
more original that discovery is, the more credit we shall 
give the artist, always assuming that he has technical skill 
sufficient to make his communication clear and effective. 

What is it, then, that the artist discovers In nature, and 
that he alone can communicate to the world? It would be 
best to take the actual evidence of some great artist, and 
for this purpose there is none better than John Constable.. 
In the Lift of Constable, written by his friend and fdlt>w- 
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artist, C, R. Leslie, there are many aphorisms and 
observations on the art or painting winch come direct 
from the lion’s mouth* and these are of die greatest in¬ 
terest. Though an artist’s reflections on art are always in¬ 
teresting it does not follow that they are always true, 
because the ability to express oneself well in one medium 
does not always imply the ability to express oneself wdl 
in any other medium - above all not in that most difficult 
and ambiguous of mediums, the written worth But there 
was a simplicity and directness about Constable’s charac¬ 
ter which was reflected in his literary judgments* and 
these show great insight into the nature of the art he prac¬ 
tised. The following passage comes from the prospectus of 
an album of engravings of Ms work called The English 
Landscape, published in iSicp: 

1 In art there are two modes by which men aim at dis¬ 
tinction, In the one* by a careful application to what 
others have accomplished, the artist imitates their works 
or selects and combines their various beauties; in the 
other, he seeks excellence at its primitive source - nature. 
In the first he forms a style upon the study of pictures, 
and produces cither imitative or eclectic art; in the 
second, by a close observation of nature, he discovers 
qualities existing in her which have never been portrayed 
before, and thus forms a style which ii original. The re¬ 
sults of the one mode, as they repeat that with which the 
eye ia already familiar, arc soon recognized and es ti mated, 
while the advances of the artist in a new path must 
necessarily be slow* for few are able to judge of that which 
deviates From the usual course, or are qualified to appre¬ 
ciate original studies.' 

69- According tn Constable* there were two things to 
be avoided. The absurdity of imitation p and bravura, h an 
attempt to do something beyond the truth \ What iscsscn- 




dal is + a pure apprehension of natural fact 1 . H We ace 
nothing truly until we understand it. 1 But to understand 
nature — that is not an easy accomplishment. ‘The land¬ 
scape painter must walk in the fields with an humble 
mind/ He must study nature* not in the same spirit, 
but with alt the seriousness and application of the scien¬ 
tist 1 The art of seeing nature Is a t hing almost as much 
to be acquired as the art of reading the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics/ The true comparison is ( o f course, ’i villi the poet 
of nature* and it is curious that the extraordinary parallel 
between Constable and Wordsworth is not more often 
dwelt upon. They were almost exact contemporaries, and 
what each did m iheir respective arts is almost exactly 
the same. Bot h rid their arts of derivative or * eclectic T 
mannerisms, both went back to the natural fact and built 
up their work on an intuitive apprehension of that fact, 
and both accomplished a revolution in their respective 
spheres. Incidentally lx>th represent the spirit of the 
English landscape with an unrivalled intensity, and I can 
imagine no book that would be so representative of 
English beauty as a selection of Wordsworth's poems 
illustrated by some of Constable's pictures. 

The development of European art onwards from Con¬ 
stable, though inspired by his work as by the work of no 
other artist, departed from his principles in one impor¬ 
tant particular. Constable attached great importance to 
what it was then the fashion to call ‘ chiaroscuro — the 
soul and medium of art 1 he called it. He further defined it 
as * that power which creates space; we find it everywhere 
and at all times in nature: opposition, union, light, shade, 
reflection* and refraction, all contribute to lt\ and so 
certain was he of its necessity that be could despise not 
only wri 'unnatural 5 painter like Boucher, but also the 
Chinese 4 who have painted For aooo years and have not 
discovered that there h such a thing as chiaroscuro’. 



With our greater knowledge of Eastern art, we begin to 
nee the limitations of Constable's point of view. The 
absence of chiaroscuro in Chinese art is not due to any 
incapacity or backwardness* it is due merely to the fact 
that the Chinese artist* in his apprehension or nature, 
does not discover this particular spadal quality. Instead 
of light and shade, he finds linear rhythm, and this seems 
more essentia] to hem than the adventitious effects given 
to objects by anything so shifting and transient as the 
■gun’s rays, His preference is really for something demen- 
tal and stable. It is from this point of view that we should 
examine some of the more recent developments in art 
which seem in such 1 flat ! contradiction to Constable's 
axioms about art and nature- And it was Constable him - 
sclf who said that "a true taste is never a half taste\ 

70. After Constable, Delacroix {Platt 49). It is a natural 
transition. With the passage of time this painter is seen to 
be more representative of his period than almost any 
other figure — certainly more significant than Chateau¬ 
briand or Victor Hugo, The only comparable genius h 
Byron, by whom he was greatly influenced, hut whom he 
mrpassed in energy and profundity, Delacroix was what 
we may fairly call a universal genius, and it may seem ort 
enquiry that the term 1 roman lie' is too narrow to define 
him, unless we take another alternative and redefine 
‘romanticism*. 

Eugene Delacroix was bom in 1798, and it is now 
admitted that he was the illegitimate son of Tal ley rand. 
Even in infancy his lot was remarkable, for in turn he 
had narrow escapes from being burned, drowned, 
poisoned, and hanged. He was well educated and des¬ 
tined fur the diplomatic service* but an artistic tempera¬ 
ment soon manifested itself. It seems he might have 
developed equally well as painter, muss dan or poet, and 
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though he retained an acute sensibility in all these arts 
it was as a painter that he found he could adequately 
express himself. Physically he was very feeble: he could 
only digest one meal a day, and he had a grievous chest 
complaint. But his spiritual energy- was limitless, and 
sustained his frail body for sixty “five years. 

HH appearance was very striking, and Lb ere are several 
famous descriptions of him. Gautier* who met him for the 
first time in 1830, notea his pale olive completion* his 
flowing black locks, his fierce feline eyes and pointed eye¬ 
brow's, his fine and delicate lip, a little drawn back over 
magnificent teeth, his powerful chin - altogether a 
physiognomy of 1 ferocious beauty* strange, exotic, almost 
disturbing 1 . Baudelaire describes his temperament as a 
'curious mixture of &eeptieism, politeness dandyism, 
ardour, cunning, despotism, and finally a certain specie* 
of kindness or moderated tenderness which always ac¬ 
companies genius 1 - At the same time, in appearance! says 
Baudelaire* he was simply art enlightened man, a perfect 
‘gentleman* without prejudices and without passions, 
and m this respect he compares him with MMmee - the 
same apparent coldness, slightly affected, lhe same icy 
doak covering a shamefaced sensibility and ardent 
passion for the good and the beautiful. Like many men of 
genius, one of his chief occupations was disguising his 
genius* such a step being necessary to secure a little Lime 
to himself. 

Delacroix travelled a good deal, though he always 
avoided Italy on principle; he felt, and felt rightly* that 
his genius was so opposed to that of the Italian masters 
that to come up against them would compromise him. 
His genius was essentially nordic. In 1823 be visited Eng¬ 
land, and became an enthusiastic Anglophile. Tndted* 
four Englishmen, Shakespeare, Byron, Constable and 
Bonington, were the decisive influences in hb life, In 
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Shakespeare and Byron he found that type of creative 
imagination which was his true inspiration, and in Con- 
stable and Booing ton 'above all in Constable! he found 
painter? who could reveal to him a technique adequate 
to express his mode of imagination. He was an admirer 
of the English school in general, and could never forgive 
the neglect in France of such artists as Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough and Hogarth, and even minor artist* like Wilkie, 
Ettv and Hay don, in whom he himself found something 
to imitate and admire. 

Two other journeys had a deep influence on him. In 
1832 he went to .Morocco and Spam, and in 1838 to 
Belgium and Holland. From the South lie brought back 
a certain voluptuous sense of colour: in the North he en¬ 
countered the full genius of Rubens. Rubens was uid- 
mately his real master; only in that Flemish fury and 
animal abundance did he ever find the counterpart of 
his own abounding spiritual energy. 

At the age of twenty-three he painted himself in the 
character of Hamlet At twenty-four he began to keep a 
journal, and this journal is a document ol extraordinary 
interest - not only a volume of confessions rivalling 
Rousseau’s m frankness and self-revelation, but the re¬ 
pository also of some or the most profound criticisms of 
art and literature ever published. Baudelaire put tint 
among his qualities the universality of his interests. As 
well as a painter in lave with his metier, Delacroix was, 
he wrote, a man of general education, unlike other 
modern artists, who were for the most part no more than 
painters - sad specialists, of every age, or pure workmen, 
some making academic figures, some fruits, others ani¬ 
mals. Delacroix loved everything, knew how to paint 
everything, and surrendered Ids mind to every kind of 
impression, lint in the philosophy and criticism expressed 
in his journal he reveals the baffling duality' of bis genius, 
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for here all his praise id for order, rfJjoo, and clarity - in 
out word, classicism, Baudelaire sees in this a charac¬ 
teristic of ail great artists, who fed compelled, as critics, 
to praise and analyse with all voluptuousness the very 
qualities of wilieh as creators they have most need, and 
which are the antithesis of what they possess in abund¬ 
ance, All merely shows how difficult, in the case ol a 
talent like Delacmrs’s, it is to use party labels tike ' ro man- 
tic 1 and ‘classic’. For inasmuch as a genius depends on 
the physical and emotional features ol the one type, he 
will seek to create the intellectual features of the other 

type- 

Delacroix was one of the most prolific ol painters, hut 
he was i jwlatj-d in his activity, even secretive. He had an 
immense capacity lor work, and after devoting all the 
daylight to his work in the studio, or cm the great wall- 
paintings to which so much of his lime went, he would 
still return in the evening to his absorbing passion, and 
he would have thought that day ill-spent, says Baude¬ 
laire, which did not include an evening over the fireside, 
sketching by lamplight, covering pajwr with his dreams 
and projects, noting aspects of life which chance had 
thrown in ids way, or sometimes copying the designs of 
other artists far removed from him in temperament- 
lie had a passion for making notes, for sketching at any 
odd time,, even when, paying visits to his friends. "The 
truth is 3 * confessed Baudelaire, 'that in the last years of 
tala life* all that might be called pleasure had disappeared 
from bis life* a single, avid# exacting, terrible pare ion 
taaving taken its place — "work — which was no longer 
merely a passion, but would have been better described 
as a fury. 1 

In a fury be painted- He despised the meticulous exac¬ 
titude of David and Ingres. He was no pedant, and one ol 
hii most characteristic sayings was: 'The true Rome is no 


longer in Route*- When he began to paint s subject, he 
would make all the necessary preparations most care¬ 
fully, and perhaps paint many preliminary studies; but 
when it came to die final picture, all these would be cast 
aside, and he would paint, as he said t with his imagina¬ 
tion only. There Is a very interred ft? passage ™ his 
journal where he speaks of his methods, and though it is 
too long to quote in full I cannot refrain from repeating 
these revealing sentences: 

+ TMs process of idealization goes on almost unknown 
to me, when 1 repaint a composition based on my imagi¬ 
nation* This second edition is always compared with a 
necessary ideal and corrected; thus comes about what 
seems to be a contradiction but which really explains 
how a too detailed execution like dial of Rubens, for 
example, cannot interfere with the imaginative effect. 
This execution is based upon a perfectly Idealized theme; 
the mass of details which slip in, owing to the imperfec¬ 
tion of the memory, cannot destroy that simplicity, of 
quite a different interest,, which has first been found in the 
expression of the idea; and, as we have seen in the case of 
Rubens, the freedom of the execution makes up for any 
Inconvenience due to the prochgah iy of dc tails. ( Journal* 
October iz T 1853.) 

Paint was- like another vital element to htm, and per- 
hapa only Rubens before him and Matisse after him have 
used paint in the same direct way — that is to say , not as a 
medium into which thought is deliberately translated, 
but as an instinctive activity accompanying the very 
process or thought. The distinction may seem a subtle one, 
but it is perhaps comparable to that between formal 
composition and improvisation in music, alwaysasj Mining 
that she player who improvises has first disciplined him¬ 
self by arduous formal exercises. Musical analogies are 
appropriate enough in Delacroixes case, for he was 


devoted to music* and often spoke of his palette as though 
it were a soak on which he composed harmonics; As a 
colourist he owed much to Constable, and he was the 
first to admit It; but he went beyond Constable, and the 
methods used by Constable for the analysis. oP nature 
Delacroix used for an imaginative synthesis of his own 
creationr Nature is only a dictionary, he was fond of 
saying; we go to nature for the right tone, the particular 
form, just as we go to a dictionary for the proper sense of 
a word 3 its spelling or etymology; but we do not regard 
the dictionary as an ideal Literary camporitksn which we 
must copy, and no more should we regard nature as a 
mode) to be copied by the painter. The painter goes to 
nature for suggestions, especially for his 'key-note ; but 
the harmony which he hidJds up on this basis is the work 
of his imagination alone. 

Compared with Constable, whose colour is of the morn¬ 
ing of the world, Delacroix is fuliginous and sultry, Time 
has not been kind to his canvases, and one is conscious 
of a general duskiness which was not perltaps part ot the 
painter*3 original intention* But in this gloomy matrix the 
brighter colour*, especially the reds and blues, gleam like 
jewels. Delacroix'S colour must not be judged by any 
preconceived standard, natural orotherwise, but accepted 
as the expression of a personal intuition, a harmony 
justified by die intensity of the imaginative conception 
controlling it- 

Delacroix's paintings fall into three or four distinct 
groups.. There are his portraits, remarkable for their 
astonishing psychological perception, often bordering on 
caricature (such as those of Paganini and Georges Sand); 
there are his historical pieces* large ambitious subjects 
drawn from the romantic literature for which he had so 
much sympathy; there arc a few landscapes, of pure 
lyrical content; and finally there is another group* most 
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typical of all, in which we see two beasts locked in com* 
bat, or if not two beasts, then man and beast, or man and 
angel, or simply man and man, "1 here is no doubt that in 
this manner Delacroix was exteriorizing 'whether con¬ 
sciously or unconsc iciusly does not matter) an inward con¬ 
flict, which we may describe quite simply as the conflict 
of reason and imagination, in the very tension or which 
struggle Delacroix himself foil nd the creative principle to 
operatC- 

ji. The influence or Constable on the general develop¬ 
ment of European painting did not end with Delacroix, 
After Delacroix came Edouard Manet, and the revolu¬ 
tion which is often Tor convenience associated with his 
name Is one of the most complete in the history, not 
merely of painting, but of all human activities. Actually 
Manet is only the point at which a slow and inevitable 
movement culminates; if we mint credit one nun more 
than another with the inception of this great change in 
our lives for in the end it amounts to that, for the world 
has been revealed to us in a new light), it is the erasty 
Englishman who suddenly stepped out of the studio into 
the 3 wind and the rain (Plate 46). But Constable was not a 
conscious rc% f nlunonary ; he was rather the stubborn hind 
of i individualist who, d iscovering in himself a now range 
of sensibility, unwittingly transforms the world. He was as 
naive as Henri Rousseau, though infinitely more skilled, 
Manet was anything but naive, lie w^as as individualistic, 
as craft-consdous, as Constable; but the realism which 
Constable had reached by a purely objective study of the 
visible scene, Manet adopted as a subjective ideal. As 
quite a young man he announced that he w r oulfl paint 
what he saw, and not what others liked to sec. He soon 
realized that the problem was a technical one, and he at 
once embarked on a And Arduous study 1 of the 


inethods of the groat master^ finding above all in Spain 
and in the paintings of Goya and Velasquez, some indica¬ 
tion of the methods he must adopt. 

It is perhaps an adequate summary or the Impression¬ 
ist movement to sav that it held a prism up to nature. 
Beginning with Leonardo, a tradition had grown up in 
Europe whereby the plasticity of an object, its depth or 
tridimensionality, was rendered by gradations of shade, 
or, in plain words, bv varying amounts of black paint. 
Fainting liecamc, not a copy of nature, but a trick where¬ 
by the general effect of nature was represented. The 
conventions of a Baroque artist like Caravaggio in the 
matter of light and shade arc really every bit as arbitrary 
as the conventions of a modern Cubist; the only differ¬ 
ence is that Caravaggio wants to give us something more 
dynamic than reality, the Cubist something more static. 
The one intensifies, the othcT abstracts. 

I impressionism was moving towards the static, though 
Manet himself would have haled to think so. But we 
murder to dissect’, and you cannot analyse without at 
the jJinr lime arresting- Manet himself was so human in 
his sympathies that he was never prepared to sacrifice 
the humanity of his subjects for the sake of a surface 
realism, much less for the sake of a scientific dogma. 
This prudence is not so obvious in the case of some of 
his followers. The extreme was reached in the pointillism 
of Georges Pierre Seurat and Paul Signac. These two 
painters studied the problem of light and colour in a 
thoroughly scientific manner. They reduced their palette 
to the primary colours of the spectrum, and secured the 
effect of light and shade, as well as their secondary 
colours, by the apposition of minute spots of the primary 
colours. Manet had shown what could be done by the 
use of pure colour, but it was Seurat and his fellow post- 
impressionist who actually defined colour for us, made us 
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realize its full meaning and significance, and, incident¬ 
ally, spread a retrospective gloom over the painting ol 
three centuries. In their enthusiasm they went too lar, 
thev were so absorbed in their scientific problem that 
they forgot that art after all is an artistic problem - by 
which I mean that whatever laws the artist evolves for 
the transference of his individual impressions Irom within 
to without (for the objective expression of his private 
sensibility) he rmist nevertheless reach a final result which 
is single and direct in its appeal. He must not expect the 
spectator to judge the finished picture by the amount or 
kind of effort which has gone to its making. He must not 
only dear away all his scaffolding, but the building must 
be such a spontaneous unity that it looks as though it had 
never had any. Many post-Impressionist pictures are like 
certain kinds of lace work or Chinese ivories which we 
cannot look at dispassionately because wc cannot avoid 
thinking of the lacemakcr’s eyesight or the ivory carver's 
inhuman patience. 

p au l Valery, in Dac of hia aphorisms,, speaks of the in¬ 
decisive nature or paiming, and says dial it would be 
comparatively simple if its object was to give the illusion 
of the visible scene, or to amuse the eye and the mind 
by a Mud of musical distribution of colours and forms. 
But actually the process is much more complicated. In 
any great picture you will find a whole system o£ valuer, 
some scientific* some Formal* some spiritual, J The artist 
assembles* accumulate and composes in a material medium 
a number of desires, intentions and conditions received 
from all points of his mind and being. Now he thinks of 
his model; now of his colours, his oils* his tones; now of 
the flesh itself, and now of the canvas which takes hk 
paint. But: all these independent attention* are of ncccs- 
sitv united in the act of painting, and all those distinct 
moments - dispensed, followed up, recaptured, held in 
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suspension, lost again - all grow into a picture under his 

tends.' ' 

Nothing is man; subtle, more successful in the pursuit 
of the evanescent, than the typical T uipresaiomst and post- 
impressionist painting. It is the perfect expression oi the 
tjridnn or complexion of nature, that beauty which comes 
and goes with the fluctuations of light It is a minor 
poetry , 1>U1 so sweet (hat we cannot imagine the world 
forgoing it- Pioneers like Seurat and Signac will lie held 
in honour; others, like Manet, Monet, Camille Pissarro, 
and Pierre Bonnard {to mention only some famous 
names), will grow more obvious and acceptable with the 
years. But it is already evident that they do not reach be¬ 
yond lyricism, beyond surface beauty, to the magnificent 
banality of the grand manner, 

72. But there is Renoir. Renoir is almost banal- No 
artist of the last hundred yearn was so free from self- 
conscious reflections on his activity as Renoir. He even 
disliked the word * artist’, and preferred to lie called a 
painter- His characteristic sayings reflect his modesty 
and his lack of pretence in all that concerned his craft. 
*t have spent mv liTe amusing myself by putting colours 
on canvas,* he would say. Or, ‘I think that perhaps I 
have not done so badly because I have worked so hard.’ 

Auguste Renoir was born at Limoges in France in 1841. 
He died at Cagties in 1919. He was the son of poor 
parents, and for the most part self-taught. At the age of 
twelve he became a porcelain painter, and I think that 
some of the qualities of the style he first learned persisted 
throughout his whole development. This style was defin¬ 
itely personal; no artist can be so certainly identified 
without a signature- Anil vet he was the most traditional 
of the great artists of his time. Perhaps Ids early appren¬ 
ticeship to a craft taught him the value of application, 
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cure, and finesse. All art begins in the willing devotion of 
the fee allies to an arduous duty. Incidentally this craft of 
porcelain painting had some influence in die formation 
of his individual palette, because colours on the intensely 
white opacity of that material take on a sensuousness 
which was the effect that Renoir succeeded in rendering 
on canvas. It may be, too, that the associations of porce¬ 
lain painting (anil of fan painting, to which also Renoir 
applied himself) with the bergme of Bouchnr and Watteau 
directed Renoir's sensibility towards the characteristic 
achievements of French cighieenth-century painting. 
Renoir b the final representative of a tradition which runs 
directly from Rubens to W utteau. 

And vet Renoir is also one of our conquerors. He is 
with Cezanne and Manet and the post-Impressio rusts, and 
not with Puvb de Chavannes, the prc-Raphaelites and 
the Royal Academy. Merely in the commercial sense, he 
is probably the most appreciated of all nineteenth- 
century artists. Tn id78 some of hb pictures are known 
to have been sold Tor forty or fifty francs; in IQ^U one of 
them passed to America for the amazing sum of 125,000 
dollars. But these figures should not intimidate us; they 
b^i r no relation to aesthetic values. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that certain adventitious aspects of Renoir's art - 
the fact that more often than not he painted women, the 
‘prettiness 1 of his palette, the simplicity of his subjects - 
tell more in his favour than those aspects of form and 
feeling which constitute the real strength of hb art. 

But in Renoir’s case it would be a mistake to emphasize 
the formal element. Some of his pictures, and the •Um¬ 
brellas' in the Tate Gallery is one of them, are no doubt 
marvellously composed, but others have no composition 
at all. He was not one of Mr Wllenskis architectural 
painters; generally in hb paintings one Is aware not of 
structure, but of surface, Renoir had art extraordinary 
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sensibility Tor the surface of things, and particularly the 
surface of delicate flesh (Platt 53) and of the petals of 
flowers. Flowers and the flowet-Bb flesh-tones of a 
woman's or a child's body - Renoir hardly ever painted 
anything else; and it is said that he would tnm From a 
half-finished painting of a nude to paint roses, many 
roses, until he had learnt from this exercise how to render 
the subtle sheen on the model's skin. 

Renoir led a quiet and retired life. He was content 
with his garden and the company of his family. And yet 
scarcely any other painter of the last cen tury so f ai th fully 
reflects the life and spirit of his period. When the curious 
student of the future turns to the paintings of this period 
to leam something of the visual aspects of its life, he wilt 
find scarcely anything t)f significance in Cezanne, or 
Gauguin^ or Van Gogh ; he will find many curious side¬ 
lights in Monet, Degas (Plate 54} and Toulouse-Lautrec; 
bu t only in. Renoir will he find the colour and the gaiety- 
and the character of everyday life. In that sense Renoir 
is the most representative painter of hh age, 

73, Yet in the true sense of the word, not so representa¬ 
tive as Cezanne (Plates 51, 52 - One day the generation 
to which 1 belong emerged from childhood to hear a 
tremendous scuffle going on* and when we asked what it 
was all about, the answer we got was: Tt d s that fellow 
GenuineThe painter himself, it appeared, kid been 
dead four years, but a representative group of his works 
had for the first time been shown at the Grafton Gallery 
exhibition of post-ImprE^ion^t paintings. The aesthetic 
notions of most people were thoroughly outraged, and 
though the invaders made some progress, the struggle 
was still going on when another and more serious war 
distracted our attention. My own feeling ia* that those of 
U5 who had been too young to take sides in the critical 
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wir of 1910 cams back in 1919 to bud Ctfanne among 
the accepted masters, and there he seemed to us to be is 
his natural position. Perhaps by then it was possible to 
take the long view, and Cezanne appeared merely as the 
logical outcome of a tradition already historically estab¬ 
lished m Constable and Delacroix. Ambroise Vollard’s 
Paul Ctzannf was published in 1919, and that book created 
for us a legendary figure very much in the manner of 
Boswell’s Johnson. It is true that M. Vollard has been 
criticised: he has been accused of making C&zanac a kind 
of village idiot. The criticism, is just on the assumption 
that a village idiot cannot at the same time be a great 
artist, though actually 1 village idiot’ is much too strong a 
phrase to be used for M. Vollard’s characterization of 
Cezanne. What we arc really given is the figure of a gruff 
countryman, not conscious of, and therefore not ashamed 
of, his provinciality, a man despising wit but master of a 
vigorous Rabelaisian humour, apparendy childish in all 
the affairs of life, but supremely intelligent in all that 
concerned his art. With all its inconsistencies,the Cezanne 
dtat emerges from the anecdotes of M. Vollard is a con¬ 
vincing portrait of the artist. 

There was obviously something very complex in this 
.rim plr- nature: he was a strange combination of arro¬ 
gance and humility, of frankness and repression, and in 
this conflict wc may find an explanation of his develop¬ 
ment as an artist. As an arrogant young man, eager to 
give expression to a rather flashy baroque exuberance, 
he is perfeedy understandable; but it is hard to be 
baroque out of season , so to speak. Delacroix did it, and 
did it magnificently; but then Delacroix had an inspired 
mastery of his medium never possessed by Cezanne. It 
was Delacroix who described himself as always painting 
‘spellbound like the serpent in the hand of the snake 
charmer’. Cezanne was spellbound by the poetry or 



lyricism of his visions, but not at first by the touch of his 
brush on canvas. His early paintings, some of which were 
reproduced in Roger Fry T s study of the artist (Gizamt: 
a Study nj hit Dawtepnwid )„ arc interesting in view of his 
Subsequent career, but 1 doubt if they would ever have 
been heard of had not a will of tremendous force anim¬ 
ated this strange youth. 

Cezanne found that It is the most difficult thing in die 
world to give direct expression to visionary conceptions. 
Unchecked by an objective mode], the mind merely 
flounders over an expanse of canvas. It may achieve a 
certain force* a certain vitality; but it will Jack, not only 
verisimilitude, which matters little, but that knitting 
together of form and colour into a co-ordinated harmony 
which is the essential of great art, Cezanne came to 
realize that to achieve such a harmony the artist must 
nelyp not on lu$ vision, but on Ms sensations. To realise 
the sensations - that became the watchword of Cezanne. 
It amounted to a self-imposed conversion: a spiritual 
renewal. The dynamic vision of the romantic had to be 
transformed into the static vision of the classical. 

4 Look here, Monsieur Vollard \ said Cezanne, one day, 
‘painting Is certainly what means most to us. I believe I 
become more lucid before nature. Unfortunately, with 
me, the realization of my sensations is always very pain¬ 
ful. I can*t attain the intensity which is developed in my 
senses; I don't get that magnificent richness of colouring 
which animates nature. Nevertheless* in view of my colour 
sensations, I regret my advanced age. It is sad not to be 
able to take many specimens of my sensations and ideas. 
Look at that cloud - I would like to be able lo paint that. 
Now Monet, he could do iL Hr has the muscles/ l think 
all Cezanne is in that speech; his humility The was only 
arrogant before men, not before nature], his immense 
patience (he would exact literally hundreds of sittings for 
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a portrait}, and that tentative assertion of the highest 
function of the artist fje crois que je deviens pins luride 
devacit Ja nature 1 ). On another occasion* m conversation 
with Mr Joachim Gasquet, Cezanne said: 1 Everything 
we see is dispersed and disappears. Nature is always l_he 
same* hut nothing remains of it, nothing of what we see. 
Our art should give to nature the thrill of continuance 
with the appearance of all its changes. It should enable 
us to Feel nature as eternal / This belief that behind mani¬ 
fold appearances there Is the one enduring reality* ^<id 
that it is the artist's Function to discover such a reality — 
this U a metaphysical conception of painting; but it is a 
conception which brings the painter's art into relation 
with all that is greatest m poem' and philosophy. 

74, Cezanne was solid from the first, and as we get 
farther away from the nineteenth century t the figure of 
Vincent Van Gogh Plates 13* 50) seems to separate itself 
from the shifting reputations of the period and 10 stand 
secure by the side of Cezanne. To a great extent this is not 
due to any exceptional advance in the appreciation of his 
painting, but to a more intimate knowledge of his charac¬ 
ter,. The three volumes of his leicers to his brother* are an 
astonishing revelation of the tragic grandeur of this 
painter's humble life. The public can hardly l>c expected 
to read the whole story, full as it is of details which would 
only interest a Fellow-craftsman^ but a selection would 
make one of the most i mpr e ssi ve and best-loved books in 
modern literature. Here is a veritable Painter's Progress, 
but with no Celestial City at the end of it, only chaos and 
dark despair - the madness and self-inflicted demh of a 
genius in a cold and uncomprehending world. It is a 
gloomy and desperate record, but out of it there emerges 
the glory of a great spiritual struggle, the triumph of an 
* Published by Mean* Ccuutahle (London), 1937-39, 


infinite patience* and the beauty of an immortal 
achievemcnt. 

it has been said in depredation of Van Go^h that he 
remained all his life a draughtsman - that he painted 
hi* pictures as other men draw their sketches, that his 
ideas were only black-and-white Ideas, That, I think, h 
to regard art from an angle that is too exclusively tech¬ 
nical - as though we were to say that Shakespeare re¬ 
mained all hb life a blank-verse dramatist, never reach! ejg 
the epic splendour of an Ossian. Although an artist's 
selected medium may make some difference to the rtmgt 
of this expression, it does not alter its quality, and a 
genius can do more with a broomstick than a misguided 
amateur with all the resources of a magnificently 
equipped studio. This dement which we sometimes call 
genius, sometimes personality, and which always in die 
end defeats any pretence of exactitude in criticism* can he 
studied In the case of Van Gogh as well as anywhere. 
Bui in studying it we do not explain it. 

Van Gogh began his career norm silly enough - as a 
business man, apprenticed to a firm of picture dealers. 
He even bought a fop-hat. But then he fell deeply in love 
with his landlady's daughter, without winning her love 
in return, and From that time his character is changed, 
tie becomes thin and dejected, and then begins to draw. 
From drawing he turns to reading, especially the Bible. 
He thus achieved some kind of sublimation, and at the 
age of twenty-two he had set before him this ideal of 
Renans: 

x To act well in this world one must give up all selfish 
aims. ... Man is not on this earth only to be happy, he is 
only there to be simply honest, he is there to realise great 
things £br humanity, *o attain nobility and to surpass the 
vulgarity in which the existence of almost all individuals 
drags on. p 



It is not possible to understand the life and the paiftt- 
mg of Van Gogh unless it is realized that this vision re¬ 
mained with him to the end, 1 To be simply honest, - these 
words describe his whole activity* but how difficult it was t 
There is a Jet ter written to his brother in 18&0, in which 
he reveals the hopeless drift of his spirit: 

* You must not think that I disavow things; I am rather 
faithful in my unfaithfulness* and though changed, I am 
the same* and my only anxiety is s how can I be of use In 
the world, cannot 1 serve some purpose and be of any 
good, how can I learn more and study profoundly certain 
subjects? You see, that is what preoccupies me con¬ 
stantly, and then I fed myself imprisoned by poverty, 
excluded from participating In certain work, and certain 
necessary things are beyond my reach. That ti one reason 
for not being without melancholy,, and then one feels an 
emptiness where there might be friendship and strung and 
serious affections, and one feels a terrible discourage¬ 
ment gnawing at one p s very moral energy* and fate seems 
to put a barrier to the instincts of affection, and a flood 
or disgust rises to choke one + And one exclaims, “How 
long, my God TV 

To be simply honest, and to live in comiort - Van 
Gogh found these two things incompatible. All he .uiked 
fur was a roof over his head* a bed and the absolute ne¬ 
cessities. 4 We must live** he said, * almost like monks or 
hermits, with work for our master passion, and surrender¬ 
ing our case. 1 But aU he met with was failure. And his life 
degenerates into one repeated whine for money - money 
enough to buy, first paints, and then bread. The miser¬ 
able nature of his end U well known. But he died trying 
to be simply honest. 

This preoccupation with, the purpose of life gives to 
Van Gogh p s work a character altogether different from 
that of his great contemporaries - Manet, Cezanne, 
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Gauguin and Renoir. His real compeers arc Rembrandt 
and Millet, both of whom he greatly admired. He was 
drawn naturally to the life of labouring people. * I can 
very well do without God + ± he confessed * 'both in my 
life and my painting, but I cannot, ill as I am, do w ithout 
something which is greater than I f w hich is my life - the 
power to create. ... And in a picture 1 w ant to say some¬ 
thing comforting as music is comforting, I want to paint 
men and women with that something of the eternal which 
the halo used to symbolize, and winch we seek to give by 
the actual radiance and vibration of our colourings/ If 
that statement had ended on the word * symbolize 1 ' it 
would have been merely sentimental, but a man cannot 
at one and the same time be sentimental and 1 simply 
honest*, and to be simply honest Van Gogh realized that 
it was essential to discover a mode of Self-expression; and 
the more earnestly and honestly he sought that mode the 
more he was driven to strength of form, to purity of 
colour t to renewed contact with reality — to all those 
qualities which make up the strangeness and the vitality 
of his art 

75 - The of Gauguin (Plate 56/ is not so certain. He 
wai not 50 honest with himself as Van Gogh. After Van 
Gogh's Letters, the Journals of Gauguin seem insufferably 
splenetic. He was choked with conceit, Gauguin, it should 
be remembered, was a self-taught artist. He was burn in 
1848 in Paris, and in his childhood spent some years in 
lima; he was thus baptized in tropical sunlight He 
travelled a good deal in his teens, but at the age of 
twenty-three he became an Exchange broker. He also 
became an enthusiastic amateur painter, and got into 
touch with Pissarro. His early water-colours do not pos¬ 
sess any particular merit. They are sensitive, and already 
betray atl interest in pure colour values, but they are 


such as we might expect from any intelligent dabbler 
w ith a knowledge of what die Impressionists were doing. 
Bul his passion fur art grew beyond normal bounds. In 
1881 he threw up his post, and in 1882 went off with Pis¬ 
sarro to paint in Normandy and Brittany, leaving 10 his 
wife the task of bringing up hk family. Pissarro as a child 
hud been to the Antilles, so he and Gauguin could ex¬ 
change memories of exotic lands of colour and sunlight, 
Gauguin developed that longing for the primitive which 
was to determine his whole career. At first he sought it in 
remote Brittany, and it was there that lie first came into 
contact with Van Gogh. Then, in 1887, he suddenly left 
for Martinique* and visited Pi warm's Anti lies. The next 
year he was back in France*, and then came the tragic 
partnership with Van Gogh at Arles, ending with \ an 
Gogh's suicide. Gauguin returned 10 Brittany* but in 
iBgi fie visited Tahiti, and though he came back to 
France for a year or two, he was no longer happy in the 
over-civilized atmosphere of Europe, tie returned to the 
South Seas in j%i and remained there until lib death 
in the Marquesas in J 9 ° 3 - 

It is difficult to be dogmatic about Gauguin. N r o one 
doubts the depth of his feelings; his sensibility, especially 
for colour, was acute. He knew, too, what be wanted to 
achieve by his painting, &nd his will was strong. His 
talent was never facile, He confesses in lus jtmfmiLs that 
* wherever 1 go 1 need a certain period of incubation, so 
that 1 may learn every time the essence of the plants and 
trees - of all nature, in short, which never wishes to be 
understood or to yseld herself. But that is the right atti¬ 
tude of a painter before nature, though it is perhaps a 
little disconcerting to find such humility in Gauguin. He 
was not humbie T as his life shows* and as any reader of 
his Jrtiir n/ih may discover. Rut (here is a dis tine don* ns 
Gauguin himself points out, between humility and the 
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pride of humility. Gauguin's pride was not his humility. 
It is aim difficult to describe him as romantic* Super¬ 
ficially it looks as though this Iove of the primitive, this 
desire to became savage, to escape from civilization 
and society, was an extreme form of romanticism. But 
the J&urmk arc harsh, sardonic, in some sense realistic, 
Gauguin fled to the South Seas for sensual rather than 
for idealistic reasons. He was greedy for colour, for lux¬ 
uriance, for natural gaiety. He felt that out of such 
materials he could create an art that was more solid, even 
more classical, than the pale ecstasies of the impres¬ 
sionists. 

Thai Gauguin in some way failed to create a classical 
style is generally admitted. The reason given for hi* 
failure usually involves the word * decorative'* When once 
we begin to describe an artist s work n s decorative, we are 
really finding excuses for it- Gauguin himself had a 
formula which we might apply: 

An for Art's sake, Jt% nat? 

An fat Life's Sake. l¥hy nai? 

Art for Pleasures sake. Whj not? 

3 t'TmJf dpes U matter > or long as it u Art? 

And so art for the sake of decoration - what does it 
matter, as long as it is art? To describe a painting as 
decorative is to imply that it is lacking in a certain value 
which we might as well call human (since the divine is 
not in question). When we compare Gauguin and Van 
Gogh, we are struck immediately by this difference: the 
Dutchman is full of love for his fellow beings, Lind seeks 
always to embody that love in his art, just as, he recog¬ 
nised, great artists like Shakespeare and Kembrandl 
had done. Perhaps it will be said that that was a literary 
ambition, not relevant to the painter 11 * virion : what does 
it matter^ as long as it is art? Bui art is not an abstrac- 



tion; it is a human activity, only realized through the 
medium of a personality* The quality or Chat patriality 
will suffice the abstract qualities of art, and the value of 
the art will depend on the depth of die human feeling. 
That consequent solidity is something which Van Gogh 
possesses in abundance, but which Gauguin, throughout 
ah the appealing beauties of his work, still manifestly 
lacks. 

76. After Cezanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, Henri 
Rousseau {PIkU 45) is the most interesting figure in die 
history of modern art. He was bom at Laval (Mavenue] 
in 1844, the ion of an ironmonger. At the age of fifteen he 
enlisted in the Army and served for five years as bands- 
man in the Mexican Campaign in iBGa-iniy. In the war 
of 1870 he rose io the rank of sergeant, and at the con¬ 
clusion of peace was given a post as customs-officer in the 
Paris odrtu He was forty-one years old before he began to 
paint, hut that does not mean that it was a late-born 
impulse in him. He had cherished the desire from early 
Ufe p but waited until he felt able to devote himself entirely 
to his art. Then For the rest of his life he lived in abject 
poverty, in complete creative absorption. 

Hue he was not unhappy , for he soon had a group of 
intelligent admirers round him. He was known to Alfred 
Jarry, the poet who wrote Oftlf-fin, and Guillaume Apol¬ 
linaire, a greater poet, was an early and a faithful friend. 
Apart from hts work, Rousseau was an attractive per¬ 
sonality, He lived the life of an ordinary working-class 
man, and so empty is that life of incident that his bio¬ 
graphers have to rely on various anecdotes to fill out 
their pages. All these merely illustrate one theme; the 
man's perfect naivete. I say 1 perfect p advisedly, and am 
not sure that it ought not to be 1 perfected F . For there is 
no doubt that Rousseau became aware of the nature ol 
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bh asset, and sedulously cultivated it. In a less genuine 
casc t this would soon have ended in affectation* but 
Rousseau was endowed with a vivid sensibility. In Mexico 
his mind had been stored with an exotic imagery of birds* 
beasts and flowers, and when, twenty years later, be 
began to paint, he painted these tropical forest scenes 
difrom memory, and in his memory these dements 
had arranged themselves in bold decorative designs, as 
though the subconscious mind fiad been at work all the 
time, sorting and selecting the significant among the 
stored Impressions, The method which experience and 
instinct thus indicated as the right one, he followed In all 
his painting. He said that nature was hia only master, 
and this was true in the sense that he had no academic 
masters; but he only took his raw material from that 
source; his design was the gift of his i magi nation alone. 
There is someth mg childlike in his paintings, and that jj 
in their essence. There is also an accomplishment in 
them that is far beyond the range of a child. He was 
simple, but he was also profound, with that profound 
Understanding of life which b a complex of sensibility and 
experience, and has nothing to do with culture or loteb 
lectuaj capacity. 


77, Pablo Picasso [Platt 62] is often described as die 
most 'significant' oflEvmg painters, but it is difficult to 
know what is implied by this fashionable word. Is a 
significant painter necessarily a good painter, a man 
whose sense of beauty h expressed in forms that w r EH 
endure because they have universal value? Or h a signi¬ 
ficant palmer merely one who appeals to the to-opicd 
jury of snobs which in most ages secures a judgment for 
any odd and outrageous escape from banality? It is not 
easy to say* and in the ease of Picasso especially* the pro¬ 
tean nature of hLs activity precludes any summary 
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answer. He lias, at all Costs, avoided a manner^ He can be 
as ham an and as caustic as Toulouse-Lautrec, as careful 
as Ingres* as massive as Michelangelo and as sentimental! 
as Greuze; and he can be completely abstract and devoid 
of any value beyond the bare physical reaction to fom. 
Yet Picasso himself has declared that he never changes; 
that we must seek ilie same principles of design in all his 
pictures; the same values* (he same objectivity, 

Picasso was bom at Malaga in Spain in 1881. He there¬ 
fore belongs to a younger generation than Matisse* who 
was born m 1869 -1 mend on Matisse because some people 
might regard him as a still more significant painter, and 
certainly he does not give rise to the same feelings of 
doubt and imeonfessed dismay. The reputation of Matisse 
is secure, even though the significance of his art is by no 
means fully recognized. But it carries with it a sense of 
achievement; it h a tradition^ the tradition of Gezanne, 
carried to it deeper intensity, a completer realization of 
the painter's vision. Picasso* however* is the beginning 
of a new tradition, and half his fascination is his capacity 
for arousing our sense of wonder. 

Though Paris has absorbed him [he settled there in 
1903), it has never assimilated him. He has preserved Ids 
native integrity* and this* as Mr Uhde pointed out in his 
book (Ptcasso H la Tradition Fran^zist ), is more Germanic 
than French^ 'Germanic 1 is perhaps a strange word to 
use* hut Mr Uhde sees an underlying similarity in the 
Greek, Spanish and German genius 1 their common ten¬ 
dency to express a longing for the infinite, far the trtms- 
cendeniflL VVc can agree that in its superficial aspects, 
at any rate, the manner of Picasso is * sombre In its 
colouring, essentially tormented in its inspiration, vertical 
in its tendency* romantic in its tonality, embodying in its 
totality the Gothic or Germanic spirit 1 . Picasso himself 
would scarcely approve such a generalization- Like every 
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modern artist, he is Necessarily an individualist: ‘I paint 
uhai I see 3 is one of his savings. Bui Mr Uhde would 
perhaps reply that there h no such thing as an Individ uaJ- 
ist; we all express the complex organisations into which 
we are bom as a dependent unit. 

There exist some reflections on art which arc attri¬ 
buted lo Picasso himself. They were originally contri¬ 
buted to a Russian review, and afrerwards translated 
into French and published in the second number of a 
magazine called F&rmaLs,. Som e of his remarks arc direc led 
at his critics. For example: *Art ha* neither a past nor a 
future. Art which is powerless to affirm itself in the 
present will never come toils own. Greet and Egyptian 
art do not belong to the past: they are mure alive to-day 
than they were yesterday. Change is not evolution. If the 
artist modifies his means of express! on, that does not mean 
that he has changed his mind,' Again" "Cubism in no 
way differs from other schools of painting. The same 
elements and the same principles rule in a 11 / And, in 
further explanation of Cubism* there are these maxims: 
Nature and art are two entirely dissimilar phenomena. 1 
"Cubism is neither the seed nor the germination of a new- 
art: it represents a stage in the development of original 
pictorial forms. These realized forms have the right to an 
independent existence. 1 "There arc painters who trans¬ 
form the sun into a yellow spot, but there are others who, 
thanks to their art and Intelligence, transform a yellow 
spot into the sun. 1 

11 may be, as Picasso says, that intentions have no 
value in art. The only business of the painter is to paint, 
and the work of art will take him by surprise. "Je ne 
chcrchc jpas T je trouve." But* speaking not for the painter 
nor for the artist, but for the spectator who is asked to 
admire, we must, m these circumstances, ;isk to be pro¬ 
tec Led front the painter's personality. There are paint- 
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ings by Picasso, mostly oRtis ‘ blue period 1 (r 903 —5..« h thru 
aHrufit us with their sentimentality; there are oihers a 
more recent, that have no discoverable organization at 
ail- It is sometimes possible to think that the fierce intel¬ 
lectuality of some of his most geometrical abstractions is 
but a reaction from his more sentimental mood. Butj apart 
from these excesses, there is a body of work of almost 
endless variety. The abounding energy which It reveals 
would atone be evidence of genius* for only a wise man, 
as Blake would say, could so persist in his folly. 

7R Along with Picasso we ought to consider Marc 
Chagall as a representative modem artist [Plate 57)- In a 
recent hook, Marc Chagall ft l*Aim juke, Ren6 Schwab 
goes sa far as definitely to proclaim him the most impor¬ 
tant living painter. Chagall was bom ai Vitebsk* in 
Russia, in 1 SB?, of Jewish parents. He was for a time a 
pupil of Bakst, the designer famous for his work for the 
Russian Ballet, in St Petersburg, but in igio he came to 
Paris, and he has declared that Paris has been the true 
school of bis art and of his life. He returned to Rnsda in 
1914., and remained there through the period of w ar and 
revolution* until 1922. During that period he founded an 
academy of art at Vitebsk. He then returned to Paris, 
where he has continued to work. 

Chagall's work, though it is likely to puzzle and even 
to offend those who find 1 subversive tendencies 1 in every¬ 
thing unfamiliar must be sharply distinguished from 
the work of Matisse and Picasso, That, indeed, is the 
main theme of Air SchWGb r 5 bock; and hc t with an en¬ 
viable freedom In the use of a difficult word, does not 
hesitate to describe that distinguishing quality in Chagall 
as ‘love 1 - Matisse and Picasso, he says, have become so 
absorbed in the technique of their art that they must be 
charged with a certain inhumanity. Their art is irxteb 
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Itclual, but Chagall, with a directness and fluency which 
is quite characteristic of his race, paints from the heart. 
He is, in fact, a lyricist in paint, and his pictures have 
their analogies in poetry. He is not afraid of beitwr called 
‘literary'. 


79 - There arc two interesting points to take up here. 
The first is Lhe question of race. It may be old-fashioned 
to believe in the racial factor in art, or in anything else 
but politics, hut though art In a very real sense is uni¬ 
versal, and has had a very complex history of inter¬ 
relations and influences which has passed over epochs 
and races unnumbered, nevertheless certain types of art 
have characterized certain types of people; and if we take 
a broad distinction, such as that between the Aryan and 
Semitic races, we find a very marked difference in their 
modes of aesthetic expression. The Semites, in fact, are 
not expressive at all in plastic modes - that is to say,they 
are not original or ‘creative’ in them. Relatively speak¬ 
ing, there is no Jewish art. By origin the Jews area desert 
race, nomadic, quickly reacting to physical experience. 
But the major arts belong to sedentary peoples, to those 
who settle in cities and form a stable civilization, an 
atmosphere or refinement. Nomadic races are only 
capable of a popular art, expressed in mobile objects, 
and popular art of this kind has an affinity with tile art 
of ChngalL But Chagall has declared that it does not 
satisfy him, and precisely because it is too exclusive it 
excl tides the refinements or civilization. 

The Jewish race, though it Is still disposed and in 
a sense nomadic, has to a great degree become part and 
parcel of European culture. The Jew still retains the 
essential mobility of temperament, the inquietude, that 
distinguished hij forefathers; but he is hemmed in, re 
pressed. So, late in the day, he takes to plastic art; and 
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the art he creates h a distinctive art It has not the same 
respect for form as Aryan art; it avoids Lhe definite and 
static. It is essentially ramantic, and is not ashamed of 
its romanticism* It sees in painting* not a means of inter¬ 
preting the outer world, but a means of expressing the 
inner sdf. That is why it uses the essential ty pea of indivi¬ 
dualist art - lyricism and symbol is m. 

80. Symbolism is merely the an of selecting analogies 
for abstract ideas {a dove to represent peace) and b 
Familiar enough in poetry. But lyricism in painting sounds 
like a dangerous confusion of categories. Actually, in 
using the word 1 lyricism 11 we are using an analogy. 
Lyricism in poetry is a certain dirccl manner or giving 
expression to an entotiona] state’ we do not* that is to 
say* attempt to rationalize the expression. We have re¬ 
gard only for the emotional equivalence of the words; 
their literal meaning may even be absurd] 

Go tmd Mfch a falling itW r 
Gt f imtH ddld a root. 

Tell mi where all jEWJf flaws 
Or who eleft the ihnTlj^ 

So in painting, if we like to transpose this method, we 
jhaJI get something like the art of Chagall — an net in 
which harmony emerges from an iridescent shimmer ot 
colours, colours which work upon our emotions as inex¬ 
plicably as the sound of words in a lyric; colours which 
belong, not to any scene in nature, but to a world of un¬ 
conscious fantasy, a world of fiddlers and rob ins,of sinister 
old men and the Eiffel Tower,«if dilated suns and patient 
labouring animals,* a world or images, capable of svm- 

* Of everything, aa, the I’Sonmmac nM, t-lint bcgina wiilfl an M — 
lUiih ai mouae-trajMp and tic mOCR, and mcmar>\ and muchness, And 
the tcEotc with which the Harter brought illat particular ttmwi*- 
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bolizdng the fertility of the artist’s vision and of expressing 
his creative joy. 

tfoa. ‘Expression* it a significant word in modern art. 
It can imply tto more than is implied in toe phrase I 
have just used about Chagall - an outward demonstra¬ 
tion of inner feelings. But in such a demonstration every¬ 
thing will depend on whether we respect the feelings and 
ignore the outward world to winch they are addressed, 
Jr respect the outward world .its customs and conven¬ 
tion! i and accordingly modify the manner of our expres¬ 
sion. On the former supposition a whole school of 
modem art has sprung up to which ‘expressionism’ has 
been given as a label- It is a fundamentally necessary' 
ward, tike ‘idealism’ and ‘realism*, and not a word of 
secondary' implications, like ’impressionism’ or ‘super¬ 
realism’. It denotes one of the basic modes of perceiving 
and representing the world around us. I think that per¬ 
haps there are only these three basic modes - realism, 
idealism, and expressionism. The realistic mode needs 
no explanation; it b, in the plastic arts, the effort to 
represent the world exactly as it is present in our senses, 
without attenuation, without omission, without falsity ol 
any kind. That the effort is not so simple as it sounds is 
shown by a movement like impressionism, which ques¬ 
tioned the scientific bash of normal or conventional 
vision, and tried to be more and more exact In its render¬ 
ing of nature. Idealism, which is perhaps the mode or 
representation most followed in the arts, starts from a 
has is of realistic vision, but deliberately selects and re¬ 
jects from the plethora of foots. According to Reynolds s 

to might aka be quoted for the beru-At of some oitlo of 

modem an. ‘ Did you ever ice lucb a ihiraf » *■ drawn* or a much- 
B{= 7 ■ sited the Dormooir. ' Really, now you *sk me,’ said Mm, 
very much confined,' I don't think-’ ‘ you ibouldn’t tali,' 
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classic definition, "There are excellences in the art of 
Fainting beyond what is commonly called the imitation 
of Nature all the arts receive tlieir perfection from an 
ideal beauty, superior to what is to be found in indi¬ 
vidual nature 1 . The artist's eye r he says in this same 
Discourse (the third!, 1 being enabled to distinguish the 
accidental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of 
things, from their general fijgureSp he m a k es out an abstract 
idea of their forms more perfect than any one original 7 . 

Idealism, It vypl be seen* has an intellectual basis; it is 
this intellectual dignity which, Reynolds fell, aEonc 
distinguishes the artist from the mere mechanic. Realism, 
we may say, is based on the senses; it records as truth¬ 
fully as possible what the senses penedve. Rut there is 
another division of man 1 ? psyche which we call the emo¬ 
tions, and it is precisely to the emotions that the other 
fundamental type of art corresponds. Expressionism is an 
which tries to depict, not the objective facts of nature, 
nor any abstract notion based on those facts p hut the 
subjective feelings of the artist. As a method it would 
seem to be just as legitimate as die other two, and at 
various times and in various countries it has been the 
most common and most accepted form of art. 

The greatest examples of idealistic art are those which 
hdoog to the tradition of Greek classicism: Praxiteles, 
PheidiaHp Donatello, Raphael, Poussin, Reynolds, Ce¬ 
zanne. To people with an intellectual bias, such is the 
supreme type of an. What such people are not prepared 
in recognize is that certain types of modern art, such a $ 
cubism anti abstract art generally, arc also, in Reynolds's 
words, abstract ideas of thing? more perfect than any one 
original, and thcrefure entitled to rank as idealistic art 

Greek art has its realistic phase, but this type is more 
lamiliar in Egyptian and Roman art; it is one phase of 
the Italian Renaissance, but is most typical of she art of 
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Germany and the Netherlands. It received a powerful 
impetus from the English naturalistic school (especially 
Constable) and became pedantic and even absurd in the 
impressionist movement* 

Expressionist art 134 by definition, individualistic, and 
its appearances arc not so neatly confined to periods and 
countries* To some extent it is more typical of Northern 
races, because Northern races tend to he more intro¬ 
spective. On the other hand, a purely Mediterranean 
individual like El Greco h an expressionist* and no art is 
tnotc expressionist tha n that oT the N egroes of tropi cal 
Africa. 'There is much expressionist art in Spain (the 
work of a sculptor like Morales* for example) and it b not 
difficult to find it in Italy. But the most consistent types 
are found in die North - the supreme example being the 
Iscnheim a I Earpiece by Grunewald now at Colmar. An 
artist like Brueghd hovers between expressionism and 
realism, but Bosch and many of his followers are definitely 
expressionist ic. 

ffob+ The German tradition in art, like the English 
tradition with which it shares common origins, is funda¬ 
mentally romantic. But romanticism* which was uni¬ 
versal in its manifestations, took on different aspects in 
different environments. In Germany thk difference is 
perhaps best described by the word 1 transcendental 1 - 
even realism, in the paintings of Max Beckmann \jS84- 
1930), was to become J transcendental". There are many 
superficial traits which distinguish the German or North¬ 
ern tradition in art fro m the Mediterranean or French 
tradition, but essentially it is tradition itself against which 
the Northern sensibility reacts, turning inwards to the 
promptings of the individual conscience, in art no less 
than in religion and philosophy. Art itself becomes, as 
Conrad Fiedler •; die friend of Ham von Maries and 
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Adolf Hildebrand} said, a visual mode or cognition, a 
metaphorical activity which strive* to express man’s rela¬ 
tion Co the universe. Virtually any pictorial means are 
permissible - the realism or Adolf von Menzel (1S15- 
1905) and Hans Thonra (1839^1924}, the symbolism of 
Arnold Bocklift [1827-1901) and Hans von iMarces 
(1837-1887)* the impressionism of Lovis Corinth (1B58- 
1925), Max Sievogt \ 1868-1932), and Max Liebermann 
1 1847-1936), down to the abstract expressionism of 
Wassily Kandinsky (a Russian active In Germany for 
most ofhb life) and the latest abstractions of Fritz Winter 
(h. 1905)* Theodor Werner (b. 1886), and Ernst Wilhelm 
Nay {b, 1902). In all this development. In spile of a 
variety of mannerisms* one always returns io the word 
4 expressionism* to characterize the wen dal quality of 
Northern art. 

Expressionism, like most of the terms which have been 
used to define historical phases of art, is an ambiguous 
term, but Its literal meaning is in this case the most exact 
meaning. ExpressErmistie art is an art that gives outward 
release to some inner pressure, some internal necessity. 
Thai pressure is generated by emotion, feeling, or sensa¬ 
tion, and the work of art becomes a vent or safety-valve 
through which the intolerable psychic distress Is restored 
to equilibrium. Such a release of psychic energy' is apt to 
lead to exaggerated gestures, to a distortion of natural 
appearances that borders on the grotesque. Caricature Is 
a form of expressionism, and one which most people find 
no difficulty in appreciating. It is when caricature is 
carried to the pitch and organization of a composition In 
oils, or a piece of sculpture, that a spectator educated in 
the tradition of classical restraint and idealism begins to 
revolt. 

An expressionist of this other, romarulc tradition does 
not claim that all expression h art, though lhat happens 
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id be the phrase by which Croce has defined art. But as 
used by Croce, and as used in this paragraph, expression 
is no I the spontaneous utterance of feeling so much as ihc 
recognition of images or objects which embody reeling. 
This distinction, which is fundamental to Croce's aes¬ 
thetic^ will perhaps help us in the present connexion. 
Here is a summary from one of the clearest expositions of 
the theory: 

To begin with, writes Mr E. F. Carritt in Ifftitf is B-ezmty? (Ox¬ 
ford University Prmi, 1332), perhaps we aught to distinguish 
ihb ‘expression' from other dung! with which it is commonly 
confused. First, ii b not symptom^ There may be many signs or 
canscqucnca of fediBg, perhaps peculiar to an iidlvidual, nr 
perhaps recognizable by doctors or other beholders, which are 
not expressions. A scream or a cry need not by itself be expres¬ 
sive of pain, though it b usually a sign of it. it might enter into 
» d rama be expression of palm Neither is swearing nnr change 
of the pulse expression. An expression is a sensuous or imagined 
object in which we piraitn (not info-) feeling. Secondly, expres¬ 
sion is not communication. Expression may be confined to our¬ 
selves. A mere symptom* such as a scream* might communi¬ 
que our terror to others, either in the sense of blindly infecting 
them with it or of Letting tiieiu know we bad it: yet it need not 
be Depressive. Lastly, expression is not symbol in the proper 
sense of that ward, „ + A symbol ... ii an nrtijviftl sign, uf which 
the meaning Is so me tiling agreed upon and is a meaning which 
WC should not know unless we knew it had been agreed upon. 

The expression which if art, in Croce's sense - the 
contemplation of feeling (recollection irj tranquillity) 
rather than the mental activity accompanying feeling 
itself - is a much wider concept than the one I have put 
forward now. Expression in this wider sense is the 
of idealism and realism as well as of expressionism. But I 
think we might say that in the type of art which is 
specifically expressionism, the form of expression is 
nearest to the source of feeding. Feeling is conicmplatedj 
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but nut within a philosophical frame of reference whtdi 
lava down what the world or what it should be, 

8oc, Expressionism* as a distinct movement in modem 
art, arrae spontaneously as a manifestation of various 
artists and groups of arlkts throughout Germany during 
the decade that immediately preceded the war of 1914- 
i9. To say that the movement was spontaneous does not 
imply that it had no connexion with previous move merits. 
It sprang quite organically from that movement in the 
applied arts known as Jugendsttl in Germany and as Art 
Nouveau m France and Belgium, This movement in its 
turn w r as historically and organically related to the arts 
and crafts movement initiated by Ruskin and Morris in 
England, and by the architect Mackintosh In Scotland* 
Kandinsky T s early work is intimately related to thej ugend- 
stll, and Kandinsky was to become the dominant force 
in German Expressionism, Kandinsky (iBGG—1944J, as 
already noted* was of Russian origin* but he lived in 
Munich From *896 onwards and studied with the leading 
Jugcndslil artist of the period, Franz von Stuck. 

Kandinsky * In association with another Russian painter 
who had come to Munich* Alexei von Jawlerisky (1864- 
[941), quickly absorbed the influences or French painters 
such as Cezanne and Matisse, and by 191 □ the work of 
Picasso, Braque* and Rouault had been shown in Munich* 
But by this time Kandinsky Jiad reached his own con¬ 
ception of the future destiny of art, and had formulated 
ids beliefs in a book, The Art of Spiritual Hsnmmy^ which 
was written in 1910 but not published until 1911;. In¬ 
spired perhaps by certain typo of Jugendsttl ornament, 
Kandinsky arrived at an original conception of non- 
objective painting which was to develop between 1910 
and 1913, He remained comparatively uninfluenced by 
the contemporary development of Cubbm In Paris and 
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arrived at an *srt of interna] necessity* in which colour 
and line were used as means of representing * spiritual 3 
states of mind. In the course of th» experimental de¬ 
velopment Kandinsky anticipated all the degrees of 
abstraction that art was to undergo in the next forty 
years, including the tttthurni or action-painting of the 
present day. Out of E-he m an y possible paths thus opened, 
he himself chose one which 3 rd to compositions of an 
extremely precis^ carefully calculated, harmony. Of all 
types of modem painting, Kandinsky's corner nearest to 
a plastic equivalent for music. 

Sod. Meanwhile in other parts of Germany develop¬ 
ments of a somewhat different nature were taking place. 
Submitting to the common influences of the Norwegian, 
Edvard Muncli^ of Gauguin and of van Gogh, artists such 
as Paula Modeisohn-Becker (1876-1907% Emil Nolde 
(1867“ 1956), and Christian RohlEs {1849-7938) were 
developing a figurative type of expression ism. These three 
artists were individualists, working for most of their lives 
in Isolation; but they were not alone in the tendency they 
expressed, for in 1905 a group which was to be called Die 
Brikte (The Bridge] was formed In Dresden. The leaders 
were Ernst Ludwig Kirchner (1880-1938% Erich Hcckel 
fb. 18B3), and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (b. 18841, and they 
were later joined by Max Pechstein (1831-1955), 

Otto Mueller [1874-1930). The Brucke lasted for only 
eight years, but in that short time it had created a new 
style. Historically the style may correspond to the style of 
the Fauves in France, but the German painters carried 
their expressiveness to a limit of violence and even of 
brutality which is quite distinct from the harmonious ex¬ 
pressiveness of a Matisse or a Derain. Only Rouault 
among the French palmers, and Belgian painters like 
Constant Fermcfrft, Gustave de 5 met. Frits van deu 
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Bcrghe, and Fluids Jcspers come near to the powerful 
dv mini ism of the Brooke group. 

Very different, in this respect was the group that formed 
round Kpudinsky and Jawlensky in Munich in December 
ign, which chose ‘BLiue Rcilcr T (the Blue Rider) as a 
name. Jawknsky^ style may perhaps be associated with 
the style of the Brocket but the most important new mem¬ 
bers or the group, Franz Mare ! &So— I*>i 5 j p August 
Macke (1887-1914)* and Paul Klee 11879—1940) were to 
be strongly influenced by the ‘ Orphism’ of Robert De¬ 
launay (with whom both Macke and Klee had direct 
contact) and by the oriental lyricism of Matisse. In 1914 
Macke and Klee went to Tunis* an experience which 
Intensified this oriental predPecdon, Marc had a strong 
feeling for the vital forms of animal life, and he and 
Macke were both inspired by natural beauty, by the play 
of sunlight on flowers and foliage, all of which they 
wished to concentrate and clarify on their canvases. Alas, 
both artists were killed in the First World War, and of 
the great treasure of joy and inspiration which they could 
have contributed to our civilization, only a few tanta¬ 
lising Specimens remain. 

81, Paul Klee was bom an a village near Berne Swit¬ 
zer] and) in 1879* the son of a music master* He studied 
in Munich, travelled in Italy and Tunis* and before the 
19 p 4—1S war lived mostly in Munich or Parks. In 1921 he 
became a professor at the Bauhaus, a kind of official 
' laboratory" of experimental art established originally at 
Weimar* and transferred in 1925 to Dessau* I have seen 
architectural drawings by Klee of a precision and beauty 
that would satisfy the scvxrest academic tests. Klee was a 
supreme draughtsman; perhaps it is necessary to affirm 
this before considering the nature of Ills work. 

Klee must be dissociated From all modem art 
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m ovemcnts, and particularly from such labels as Cubist, 
Expressionist or Futurist. He is sometimes claimed by the 
French group known as the Surr&dbtes, but if there h 
any question of relationship, it is. the Surrealisms who 
have derived from Klee, not Klee From the Surr^alista. 
He is the most individualistic of modem artists. Like 
Chagall he has created his own world - a svorld with its 
own strange flora and fauna, its own laws of perspective 
and logic - and In this world he lives and has his being. 
To the English, with their love of solemn nonsense, their 
LilliptttJ and Wonderlands, this world should make an 
especial appeal. \ el there is nothing deliberately funny 
or satirical about Klee's art; it is instinctive, fantastic and 
naively objective* At times it seems child-like, at times 
primitive, at times mad- but it is none of such things 
really* and u-e can best approach Klee T s art by trying to 
distinguish it from these recognized types. 

Some ol Rice's drawings might easily he mistaken for 
children^ drawings. They resemble them In their sim¬ 
plicity ^ their fsne nervous lines, their unexpected obser¬ 
vation of significant detail, their charming fantasy (Plate 
59}. But there la one ail-important distinction: the Klee 
drawings have wit ; they are addressed to an intelligent 
public, they have a design on us T A child draws (at least 
when he draws well) only fhr himself. He may surprise 
us by the beauty and oddness of his perceptions, but he 
himself k convinced of their normality, of their naiural- 
ness. Very much the same distinction holds between 
Wee’s art and the art of primitive man; the art, say, of 
the Bushman. The Bushman has. Indeed, a con¬ 

nected with his animistic or magical cults: and he m 
conscious of an audience „ his tribe. To that degree the 
primitive artist differs from the child; he differs from 
Klee In his want of sophistication. Klee T s audience Is not a 
magical one - not even a religious one. It isj however 
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much he may regret it, in the main a highly intellectual 
audience- This may not consciously influence Klee's art B 
but Klee himself was an intcllectmzl, and the art of a man 
is inevitably influenced by the quality' of Jiis mind. This 
gives us the key to the difference between Klee's art and 
the art of lunatics. Ihe lunatic's mind may be stocked 
with intellectual images; his lunacy may be consistent 
with an extremely interesting fantasy; It will, however, 
lack a sense of development. The fantasy of a tuna tic b 
static, or at least it revolves round a fixed point; the 
fantasy of Klee is an endlessly unfolding fairy-tale. 

I do not know For certain, but I should guess that 
Klee, like the Surreal 1 stes, was not without some know¬ 
ledge of modem psychology ; his art is so consistent with 
it. A psychologist like Freud divides the mind into three 
provinces; the conscious, the preconscinus, and the un¬ 
conscious. The preconscious is that part of the mind 
which is latent but capable of becoming conscious; the 
unconscious b that pari which is dynamically repressed 
and only capable of becoming conscious by a thera¬ 
peutic treatment which succeeds in removing the fores* 
of repression* We are Concerned here with the preton- 
scious, for that is the great reservoir of verbal images or 
memory-residues from which am artbt like Klee draws 
bis fantasy. We ftU know that the mind is stored with 
countless records of past perceptions* which may, when 
the right association is accidentally struck, be brought 
to the surface again T sometimes in colours all the more 
vivid from having been hidden so long from light. What 
W r c may do accidentally in the course of our conscious 
thinking, an artist may do accidentally in the course of 
drawing. But Klee does not wish to bring this world of the 
preconsdous Into consciousness. Rather he wants to sug^ 
gest the exclusive nature of that subliminal world — to 
dwell there, and to forget the conscious world* He wants 


to escape to the world of memory-residue!* of discon¬ 
nected images, for that is the world of fantasy, the world 
of fairy-tales and myths. The art of Klee h a meta- 
physical art. It demands a philosophy of appearance ami 
reality. It denies the reality or sufficiency of normal per¬ 
ception; «hc vision of the eye h arbitrary and limited - it 
is directed putvvartL Inward is another and a more 
marvellous world. It must be explored. The eye of ihc 
artist is concen trated on his pencil; the pencil moves and 
the line dreams* 


Si a. As a movement, Smrcailsme, or Super-realism, is 
totally disc inti: from all other contemporary sebrmls, and 
indeed makes a compete break with aJ| the accepted 
traditions of artistic expression. Inevitably, therefore, it 
arouses the bitterest opposition, not only in academic 
rirdca (generally content in dismiss it as an absurdity), 
but even from those painters and critics who are nor¬ 
mally accepted as modernists. But such blind opposition 
lias so often proved wrong in (he past that we should at 
least make an attempt to understand what these deter¬ 
mined artists are driving at, and far this purpose we 
might take Max Ernst and Salvador Dali as representative. 

Max Ernst [Piai* u; was bom at Briihl, near Cologne 
in 1891. From the beginning his a_ri betrayed a tendency 
toward* symbolism and towards what might be called a 
disintegration of the intellect or reason, which is one 
aspect of symbolism. The artist* whether poet or mystic 
or painter* does not seek a symbol for what is clear to the 
understand Eng and capable of discursive exposition; he 
realizes that file, especially the mental life, exists on two 
planes, one definite and visible in outline and detail, the 
other - perhaps the greater part of life - submerged* 
vague T indeterminate, A human being drifts through 
time Like an iceberg, only partly floating above the level 
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of the consciousness. It is the aim of the Surrcaliste, 
whether as painter or as poet, to try and realize some of 
the dimensions and characteristics of his submerged 
being, and to do this he resorts to various kinds of 
symbolism. 

For symbolism is not the simple affair that it is ordi¬ 
narily supposed to be. In mathematics wc say: Let jt ^ 
die unknown quantity* and x is called a syrobed. Per¬ 
haps we might say that Surr^alisme is the * of painting: 
it represents an un known quantity. But such an explana¬ 
tion will not satisfy many people. They want to know 
why, in painting, x is such a complex symboL It is com¬ 
plex because symbolism is complex. Symbolism, to begin 
with, can be either abstract or concrete. It is abstract 
when it makes use of arbitrary forms which bear no 
relation to objects of experience or phenomena, of 
nature, but which arc entirely absolute, just as the letter jc 
is absolute and arbitrary. A circle, for example (to take a 
simple example), might be regarded as a symbol of per¬ 
fection* of completion, or even of the underlying prin¬ 
ciple of the cosmos. A pyramid is a symbol of stability ; 
a wavy line, of grace; and so on. Much abstract painting 
of the cubist school is based on formal symbolism of this 
kind, and it might be argued that the harmony of Greek 
art, in so far as it Is based on a numerical canon, is 
formal symbolism of the same kind. But in the usually 
accepted sense symbolimi employs concrete imagery, 
constructing irrational fantasies out of the disjointed 
elements of rational experience. These dements* how¬ 
ever, may be assembled in either a conscious or an un¬ 
conscious manner. Certain objects, though they may 
have originated as symbols in the unconscious, have long 
been recognized for what they symbolize, and pass from 
age to age as accepted counters. The snake* the goat* 
fire, wine and bread may he given as examples. Modem 
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psychology has revealed the significance of most of these 
symbols, and has revealed* moreover, the symbolic 
significance of much of the imagery we customarily find 
ill dreams and in works of the imagination. To a great 
extent Surrcalismc derives from this branch of modem 
psychology; at least, it finds its justification in iL It 
seeks deliberately to create valid symbols, and the art 
of a SurreaListe Hite Max Erast will make use of both 
abstract and concrete symbols. 

Many Critics, too occupied with the symbolic content 
of paintings such as Max Ernst's* do not stop to consider 
theif aesthetic merits, and condemn them outright as 
being psychology or Hierature t anything but painting. 
Thereby such critics reveal their limitations, far* if for sl 
moment they would forget the symbolism, they would 
discover [granted an unprejudiced sensibility) an end¬ 
less charm in the colour and texture of the actual paint¬ 
ing. For Max Ernst is above all an artist In ihe limited 
sense — n man who paints with taste and sensibility, He 
uses these gifts to convey his vision - his symbolic vision - 
just as Blake used hil poetic sensibility to convey his 
symbolic vision. After a century or so we have arrived at 
the point of accepting the genius of Blake; in the same 
mood we should be able to accept instantly die compar¬ 
able genius of Max Ernst. 

81 b. A vivid realization of the supernatural world was* 
of course, common to the whole of the Middle Ages, but 
most of the pictorial representations of it stop at the 
grotesque and the horrible. Bosch went beyond, to the 
irrational. Most of his paintings of this kind are too de¬ 
tailed to reproduce well, but a mere enumeration of 
somG of the incidents is enough to convey the exceptional 
nature of his fantasy. The best example to take is the 
large altarpiece in the Eacoria], a triptych showing a 
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Venuaberg or Garden of Delights m the centre, with Para¬ 
dise on the left and Hell on the right. In the middle panel, 
for example, wc find in one section a scene by a river 
bank; under ifac water is an egg from which a round 
window has been cut; the window is extended outwards 
as a tube of glass down which a man peers at a mouse 
just entering the tube. From the other end of the egg 
grows a strange plant whose flower expands into a veined 
bubble within which is seated a pair of naked lovers. At 
the side of the flower another figure caresses a giant owl, 
whilst above, other naked figures sit in attitudes of 
despair on giant woodpeckers, bullfinches and oihtr 
birds. In Hell we see a naked figure spread-eagled on a 
harp; the harp grows out of a lute, round which a snake 
twines and binds in its coils a naked man. In a pulpit a 
bird-headed monster is seated, its feet in jugs, eating a 
naked corpse from which fly off blackbirds; the feet of 
the corpse grip what looks like an inverted powder- 
horn* Below the pulpit hangs a bubble. From which a 
figure haIf-emerges above an open pit. A man caressing a 
pig is disturbed by a fabulous insect with human iiinbfl 
and with a crest from which a severed human foot is 
hanging. This is only a haphazard selection Grom liter¬ 
ally hundreds of equally fantastic details. By comparison 
the fantasy of Salvador Dali {Piste 64) is feeble, or, shall 
w*e say, sparing. 

Those who are not inclined to take Dal l seriously will 
probably draw a distinct Eon betsvern the nature of the 
inspiration m each case. It is doubtful, however, if such 
a distinction is worth much. Dali, for example* paints a 
lady's shoe with a glass of milk standing Inside it - he 
often uses the lady's shoe motive. Those who arc familiar 
with the writings of psycho-analysts will remember that 
the shoe is one of the most frequent of the sexual sym¬ 
bols that are said to occur in dreams; and must of Dali's 
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motives are recognizably symbols of this sort It will be 
said 1 therefore, that Dali Is eonstmeting deliberately, 
objectively, the kind of fantasy which came to Bosch 
naturally, subjectively. Only Dali himself could say to 
what extent he Is deliberately making use of Freudian 
symbolism; but I doubt if his use of it is any more 
deliberate than Bosch 1 ! use of similar symbolism (for no 
psycho-analyst could fail to characterize: much of Bosch's 
symbolism as sexual), I think the most we could say is 
that Bosch would not have had a psychological voca¬ 
bulary to describe what he was doing, and that to the 
ratten t to which our thoughts depend on oar vocabulary 
Bosch was Innocent of his intention. But in the modern 
jargon, both Dali and Bosch are resorting for their fan¬ 
tasy to the unconscious; it does noi seem to matter very 
much how they get there. 

The similarity between the two artists is still closer. 
The aim of the super-realists, as Max Ernst has said. Is 
not to gain access to the unconscious and to paint its 
contents in a descriptive or realistic way; nor is it even 
to take various elements from the unconscious and with 
them construct a separate world of fancy; it is rather 
their aim to break down the barriers, both physical and 
psychical, between the conscious and the unconscious, 
between the inner and the outer world > and to create a 
super-reality in which real and unreal, meditation and 
action, meet and mingle and dominate the whole of life. 
In Bosch 1 * case, a quite similar intention was inspired by 
mediaeval theology and a very literal belief in the reality 
of the Life Beyond. To a man of his intense powers of 
visualization, the present Life and the life to come,. Para¬ 
dise and Hell and the World t were all equally real and 
interpenetrating; they combined, that is to say, to form a 
super-reality which was the only reality with which an 
artist could be concerned. 
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lam not suggesting tliat what in Dali takes the place 
of Bosch's theology is an equally adequate sanction Tor 
his kind of painting; apart from a desire to ‘debunk® 
what they call the legend of the artist's special genius or 
talent (for apparently anybody with an accessible un¬ 
conscious can become a super-realist artist}, and apart 
from a desire to destroy the whole of the bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy of art, the Siipcr-realists cannot be said to have any 
theology or beliefs of any kind* Tam merely suggesting 
that the proved permanence of Bosch*s art should warn us 
against a too hasty dismissal of Dali and the Super- 
realists in general. And I am leaving altogether out of the 
question the problem of 'literary* values; for the Super- 
realists, like Bosch* are unashamedly literary, and are 
quite willing to dispense with die formal and abstract 
values which the majority of modem artists regard as the 
fundamental values in art. 

8ic, Surrealism as a coherent movement did not sur¬ 
vive the Second World War, but its basic doctrine of 
'automatism' had penetrated deeply into the artistic 
co nsciousness of Europe and America. Andi e Breton once 
defined Surrealism as *pure psychic automatism, by 
which it is intended to express, whether verbally or in 
writing* or in any other way, the real process of thought T 
Thought's dictation, free from any control by the reason* 
independent of any esthetic or moral prenaccupadun*. 
This definition would cover T not only the work of those 
artists who were closely associated with the Surrealist 
movement, such as Max Ernst and Dali, Hans Arp and 
Yves Tanguy, Andre Masson and Rene Magritte Joan 
Mird and Alexander Galder, but also certain phases of 
Picasso’s work, the early * metaphysical* style of Giorgio 
dc Chirico, and some of the sculpture uf Henry Moore. 
The Surrealist movement began to take shape in 1919 
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[its first Manifesto appeared in 1934), but Ll had a direct 
precursor in the Dadaist?, a group of nihilistic arrises 
thrown together in wartime Zurich, a group which in¬ 
cluded Arp, Trislrrtn Tran*, and Hugo Ball. But before 
the First World War another group had been formed in 
Italy, die Futurists, founded by Filippo Tommaso Mari¬ 
netti in 1909. This group had rebelled against "the 
tyranny of the words harmony and good taste s and de¬ 
clared its intention of expressing 'the vortex of modern 
life - a life of steel, fever, pride* and headlong speed 1 . At 
the same time in Munich Kandinsky, as we have seen 
(5 hoc), had painted the first non-reprcscnUtional or 
4 abstract 1 compositions, and the Blue Rider group had by 
1914 reached the point of "abstract expressionism 1 . This 
drive towards the expression of 'the real process of 
thought r (Kandinsky called it * the expression of an inner 
necessity! had therefore been a long-matured and widely 
distributed phenomenon, of general historical signi¬ 
ficance, and it was manifested, not only in the plastic arts, 
but also in poetry, drama, music, and philosophy. The 
psychoanalytical doctrines of Freud and Jung seemed 10 
offer a scientific explanation of it, and the social unrest 
of the period was its natural background* 

We still live m the historical period that has seen all 
these artistic manifestotions of revolt and unreason, and 
since the Second World War they have merely changed 
their names. The Surrealists were dispersed during the 
war - some of them (including Andre Masson and Andre 
Breton) sheltered for a time in the United States. There 
then arose m that country a movement associated gener¬ 
ally with the name of Jackson Pollock (1912-56) which 
has been called 'Action Fainting! It is so-called because 
the painter, by various devices, tries to work in his picture, 
to work on it from various angles and to fling his paint 
on to the canvas with expressive gestures. In Mecnth- 
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century Japan there had been a painter with a * fl ung- 
ink 1 teehniqnci Sesshu (1420-1506}, and the action 
painten of America perhaps derived Mine inspiration 
from his work and from the East in general where calli¬ 
graphy had always been an art of oppressive gesture. 

Meanwhile in Paris a similar movement to be known 
as * lachisnte' had arisen [iacht = blot or stain). There 
were artists in Paris also influenced by oriental calli¬ 
graphy [Henri Michaux, Pierre Soulagesi, but the main 
support for this new movement came front pains era who 
had no other desire bui to develop a B pure psychic auto- 
matism*. Where they differ in method from the original 
surrealists is in their rejection of all pictorial imagery. 
They try to circumvent the symbols that lie in the ante¬ 
room of the unconscious and to reach a deeper level 
where 1 the real process of thought * is as yet unformed. 
Their paintings are projections of this deeper level of 
awareness* and for this reason they call their art Mm 
formal 1 . 

This movement is now universal - it h particularly 
active in Japan - and its significance cannot be ignored. 
Its products have a certain uniformity, which can also be 
called a certain universality* and ihc aim is no longer de¬ 
structives as it was with the Dadaists. From the Futurists 
it inherits its "dynamism 1 ; from Surrealism its automat¬ 
ism ; and from the Expressionists a desire to represent 1 an 
Inner necessity* in symbolic form. Its characteristic 'in¬ 
formality 1 Is no doubt a convenient shelter for many 
artists who lack the skill to be constructively formal. But 
to those who can appreciate the force and vitality of this 
latest movement m art it will seem hut the latest proof of 
the indestructible nature of that will to form which* as 
we saw at the beginning of this book, haa always been the 
biological justification of the aesthetic activity - 'the 
indeiemuriation of matter seeking the rhythm of life s . 
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Sid. In the sixteenth century it was customary to 
debate the pre-eminence of the arts, particularly as be¬ 
tween painting and sculpture- The more commonly 
accepted opinion is represented by Benvenuto Cellini, 
who thought that sculpture « eight times as great as any 
other art based on drawing because a statue has eight 
views* and they must all be equally good. A painting, he 
said, is nothing better than the image of a tree, man, or 
other object reflected in a fountain - the difference 
between painting and sculpture is as great as between a 
shadow and Ole object casting it. 

Leonardo, on the other hand, thought that painting is 
superior to sculpture because it is more intellectual. By 
this he meant that as a technique it is LnfiuiieJy more 
subtle in the effects that it can produce, and infinitely 
wider in the scope it offers to invention or imagination. 
Michelangelo, when the question was referred to him r in 
his wise and direct way said that things which have the 
same end are themselves the same, and that therefore 
there could be no difference between painting and sculp¬ 
ture except differences due to better judgment and harder 
work. 

No one at that time, or until our own time* would have 
challenged Michelangelo's assumption that the aims of 
painting and sculpture arc the same. But tcnJay not onlv 
do we make a fairly clear distinction between the aims of 
different arts, but we even accept the possibiliTy that 
within a single art, like sculpture, artists may have quite 
different intentions. It is one of the characteristics of the 
modem period that art* like science, has split up into 
quite separate activities. There may still be some general 
value towards which all art strives, but even that is 
doubtful. In the sixteenth century artists could be united 
on £hdr conception of beauty, just as philosophers of the 
time could be united on their conception of truth. To-day 


there is no such bask unity, either in art or in philosophy. 

M ichelangelo, however, recognized tvvo types of sculp¬ 
ture — a true one and a false one. 1 By sculpture I mean \ 
he once wrote, 1 the sort that is executed by cutting away 
from the block: the sort that h executed by building up 
resembles painting/ The sort that h executed by building 
up is known as mottelling* and in spue of Michelangelo’s 
greatness and integrity, sculpture after his time de¬ 
generated rapidly because it relied on * building up 1 
instead of on “cutting away*. Natural I y, statues were not 
left in the day - that was admitted to be too fragile. The 
sculp Loris maquette, or model, was reproduced, generally 
by other hands, either by being cast in bronze, or by 
bring reproduced to scale by mechanical methods in 
marble. The sculptor, if conscientious* might give the 
reproduction a final touch, but die general practice was 
tu leave well alone. 

Rodin was the first sculptor to revolt against lids de¬ 
generate state of the art* and though he remained essen¬ 
tially a a modeller* rather than a “cutter 1 , nevertheless 
he made modelling a precise medium of expression, a 
science of volume and proportion, of rhythm and move¬ 
ment, of light and shade. But one cad still say that his 
x\m was the same as the painter's - the same as that or 
Rembrandt, for example, a painter for whom he had a 
profound sympathy > The renaissance of modelling vrhich 
he began has been carried on by other modern sculptors - 
Bourdelle, Maillol, Epstein, and Ehrlich, - and if I do 
not speak so much about this aspect of the art s it h not 
because X despise it - on the contrary, I would say that in 
actual achievement contemporary modellers have more 
to their credit than the cutters. But then they have had a 
much longer course and were building on a weh-est&b- 
hshed tradition. The art of direct cutting La at once more 
arduous and more N lost" - in the sense that its principles 
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had to he recovered, not only from a remoter antiquity, 
but from centuries of confusion between the two tech¬ 
niques. It is not too much to say that this other type of 
sculptor had to create a new vision of reality - a vague 
phrase which may become dearer a s we proceed. 

The new impcEus was to come from two directions - 
perhaps three if we include dial general desire for artistic 
integrity which insisted on direct cutting as the proper 
technique of sculpture. The other two directions were 
quite distinct, one being the discovery' and appreciation 
of various types of primitive art - Negro sculpture, pre¬ 
historic Greek and Mexican sculpture. Early Christian or 
Romanesque sculpture - the other being the impact nr* 
art of our mechanised civilization, These two influences 
have sometimes been blended in a quite confusing way* as 
they' were also in the early phases of cubist printing. 
The work of sculptors like Brancusi, Archipenko, and 
Laurens, executed in the decade x§ 10-20, often has a 
distinct mechanistic 'flavour 11 - I use this inappropriate 
word because the work of these artists remains funda¬ 
mentally humanist - if not actually related to, or inspired 
by the human form, it nevertheless counts on the emo¬ 
tional associations which sculpture has usually had with 
such motives. 

Utterly different is the type of sculpture known as 
eanitruttivism. This had its origins in Russia before the 
Revolution and was inspired by the desire to renounce 
all associations with natural phenomena, and to create a 
"new reality % an art of “pure 3 nr ‘absolute 1 form. Some 
of the early works of the constructivists axe superficially 
like machines or mechanical instruments. * Construe led 1 
of mcLah, plastics, glass, and other industrial materials, 
and using geometrical forms, they aim at creating by such 
means a dynamic interrelation of solid masses, planes, and 
space which will be in perfect tension. Whether such 
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forms are A beautiful 1 in the usual seme is perhaps argu¬ 
able, but if we read what a humanistic sculptor like 
Rodin has to say about his art we find him using exactly 
the same terms - planes, volumes, tension, equilibrium. 
Cubic factors like the plane and volume, he once said, 
underlie the laws of ah life and all beauty. Nothing is so 
apparently remote from a figure of Rodin’s as a construc¬ 
tion of Gabo's, but one can use tile same language about 
both objects. 

Constructivism, like cubism in painting, has shed ita 
superficial mechanism, and must now be considered as 
an art of pure lorm. As such it presents enormous 
difficulties to the average lover of art, but T am con¬ 
vinced that this b a temporary phase of public taste, due 
to habitual associations and prejudices. The same * objec¬ 
tor' will experience no difficulty (or will not confess to 
any) in the appreciation of architecture. But exactly the 
same faculties arc involved in the Appreciation of con¬ 
structive art. Some of the early works of MaJewicb and 
Tkdin were indistinguishable from architectural pro¬ 
jects, and were sometimes called such- An intimate 
relationship still exists between the "constructions 8 of the 
sculptor and the 1 construe dons' of the architect: the 
difference is that the sculptor Is not bound to any 
utilitarian purpose and can therefore evolve forms which 
are aesthetically 'pure* (Plate 6j)- 

Let us return, finally t to the development of that 
other impetus which I mentioned as decisive in modem 
sculpture - that which comes from a consideration and 
understanding of various types of primitive art. It is now 
generally realized that although Primitive Man may have 
been much less intelligent than we are, nevertheless 
he was not inferior to us in artistic powers. The cave- 
drawings of the Old Stone Age arc as sensitive and W 
powerfully evocative as anything created in subsequent 
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periods* and certain types of Negro sculpture are evoca¬ 
tive and powerful in another waff. There h no doubt that 
some human artefacts (I refrain for the moment from 
tailing them works of art) have the capacity to embody 
collective emotional forces. That is to say, an idol or a 
totem-pole can be carved in such a way that it evokes 
feelings of pity or terror* of piety or mystery. We do 
not know how this comes about - the primitive artist 
does not consciousiy strive to represent such qualities: 
he is moved by unconscious motives and powers of in¬ 
tuition, But what he produces has this super-rational or* 
perhaps, sub-rational capacity: it stands as a symbol of 
powers and dimensions beyond the human under¬ 
standing. 

It has always been recognized - at legist by romantic 
critics - that the source of art*5 appeal lies in these un¬ 
conscious regions. A work of an cannot be constructed 
rationally - even the constructivists admit that truth. But 
can the work of art, designed to appeal to the civilized 
people of the modens world* recover the power which 
animates the primitive work of art i^not only for primi¬ 
tives* but for so-called civilized people] ? It is the belief 
of many artists to-day that it can* and Picasso in painting 
and Henry Moore in sculpture have developed their art 
in this belief It may be that we have to surrender some 
of our civilized inhibitions in order to appreciate such 
works of art: they speak to us in a language which is net 
the language of the intellect* not even the Language of 
that refined sensibility which is the product of our 
humanistic tradition. Such works of art make a direct 
appeal to- the unconscious levels or our mental life. They 
are not necessarily less artistic on that account* for we find 
that in order lo reach those unconscious levels, the artist 
has to use the same laws of construction as any other 
kind of artist. The underlying lam of art remain die 
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same, id all types and at a]] times. But the -aim is not the 
Fame, Thai is where we depart from the Renaissance con¬ 
ception of art as expressed by Michelangelo, We use the 
laws of art, the techniques of art, for very different pur¬ 
poses “ sometimes to express the appearance of things, 
sometimes to express the reality of things, sometimes to 
embody ideals* sometimes to explore the unknown* and 
sometimes even to attempt to create a new order of 
reality. All these uses of arc are legitimate, arid all have 
been illustrated in the development of modem sculpture, 

82. Since the fifteenth century' sculpture has been a lost 
art In England. Perhaps it has been a lost art in Europe 
generally, for it is possible to argue that the whole 
Renaissance conception of sculpture was a false one. Each 
hranch of art should have its peculiar principles* deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the material worked in, and by 
the function which the finished work is to fulfil. But in 
the sixteenth century such principles, which had anim¬ 
ated the sculpture of the .Middle Ages, were forgotten. 
It is easy to sec now' why they were forgo men. The 
classical art of Greece and Rome was- rediscovered^ and it 
made an enormous appeal to the new humanism of the 
period, Bui instead of re-enacting the spiritual experi¬ 
ences of the men who had produced this classical art* the 
sculptors of the Renaissance sedulously copied its exter¬ 
nal appearances - with concessions, of course, Co the 
superficial send merit of their own time. To that general 
statement many qualifications, in any fuller discussion of 
the subject, would have to be made, h would have to be 
made quite dear* for example, that certain sculptors, 
such as Donatello, Desiderio da Settignano, Agostino dj 
Duccio, and even Leonardo da Vinci, who, looking back¬ 
wards from a modern standpoint, may scan to stand at 
the dawn of the Renaissance and to imply it, yet from a 


tmc historical standpoint arc much more convincingly 
explained as a fruition of the Middle Ages; they arc the 
refinement of Gothic rather than the primitives of a new 
age. Again, in the Baroque and Rococo periods there are 
elements which, though they steam the principles of sculp¬ 
ture to breaking point, yet do justify themselves by their 
triumphant mannerisms* But whatever merits we may 
admit in the Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo sculp¬ 
ture of the Continent, they do not concern my present 
argument, for England never contributed anything not¬ 
able to these schools. We may say without exaggeration 
that the art of sculpture has been dead in England for 
four centuries; equally without exaggeration I think we 
may say that it is reborn in the work of Henry Moore. 

Mr Moore would be the last person to claim complete 
originality for his work. He was born at Castleford in 
Yorkshire in i8gB - and his work has bench ted by the 
experiments of older mcn t notably Jacob Epstein, Eric 
Gill* and certain foreigners like Brancusi and Zadkine. 
But Henry Moore, in virtue of h h surcncss and con¬ 
sistency, is at the head of the modern movement in Eng¬ 
land, Whatever may be the reaction of the average man 
to the originality of these works of art, he will be bound 
to recognize in them the expression of a consistent pur¬ 
pose of great force, a personal will to dominate material 
and form which refuses to be balked by any conventions. 
It is pot easy, however, to accept the strange accents of 
such individuality; even if one possesses whal^ without 
any intention of being priggish or superior, may be called 
"a modern point of view 1 , one must still work oneself 
slowly ipto this world of strange forms; they are not 
obvious — why should they be? Has any great work of art^ 
at the moment of its appearance, been obvious to the 
passer-by ? 

To appreciate - to begin to appreciate - the work or 
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Henry Moore {Piat* $3), it is necessary to go back in the 
principles of sculpture discussed in the previous section. 
What dUtlnguishes sculpture as an art? Obviously f uz 
ma terial and technique: sculpture is the art of carving or 
cutting a material of relative hardness. So much is im¬ 
plied in the word itself, and no extension of this definition 
is necessary r TOen we come lo the actual working-put of 
this process we are faced with the fundamental question: 
What is the sculptor to carve? For the last 400 years 
artists have said: We will carve a block of stone or marble 
into the very image of Alderman Jones, or of Mias Simp- 
kina posing as Vetms T of a dying lion or a flying duck; and 
man has marvelled at the ingenuity with which the artist 
lias accomplished this difficult aim. The aim of a sculptor 
like Henry Moore has nothing at all In common with 
this. He has no regard at all for the appearance of the 
obj cct (if there is one) which inspires his work of art. His 
fjrat concern is for his material. If that material is stone, 
he will consider the structure of the stone, its degree of 
hardness, the way it reacts to his chisel. He will consider 
how the. stone has reacted to natural forces Like wind and 
water, for these m the course of time have revealed the 
inherent qualities of the stone. Finally, he will ask him¬ 
self what form he can best realize in the particular block 
of stone he has before him ’ and if this form U, says the 
reclining figure of a woman* he will imagine {and this is 
the act which calls for his peculiar sensibility or insight) 
what a reclining woman would look like if flesh and 
blood were translated into the stone before - the 
stone which has its ow n principles of form and structure. 
The woman’s body might then, as it actually does in some 
of Moore's figures, fake on die appearance of a range of 
hills. Sculpture, therefore, is not a reduplication of form 
and feature; it Is rather the translation of mtanuig from one 
material into another material. That, it seems to me, b 
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a simple enough statement, not difficult to accept; yet 
it is the only key that is needed Tor the understanding of 
sculpture like this of Henry Moore’s, and it b therefore 
incomprehensible why so much difficulty should he ex¬ 
perienced by the ordinary man m the presence of such 
work. 

Another principle is implied in this elementary one; 
it is much subtler, but still essential to the perfect piece 
of sculpture, and Moored greatest success, distinguishing 
him from most of his contemporaries, lies precisely in his 
grasp of this principle- If you are translating form in one 
material into form in another material* you must create 
that form from the inside outwards. Most sculpture — 
even* for example, ancient Egyptian sculpture - creates 
mass by a synthesis of two-dimensional aspects. We can¬ 
not see all round a cubic mass; the sculptor therefore 
tends to walk round his mass of stone and endeavour to 
make it satisfactory from every point of view. He can thus 
go a long way towards success* but he cannot he so 
successful as the sculptor whose act of creation is, as it 
were, a four-dime nsi unit! process grossing oul of a con- 
cep Lion which inheres in the mass itself Form is then an 
intuition of surface made by the sculptor imaginatively 
situated at the centre of gravity of the block before him. 
Under the guidance of this intuition, the stone is slowly 
educated from an arbitrary into an ideal state of exist¬ 
ence, And that, after all, should be the primary aim of 
every artistic activity,* 

&2a. Barbara Hep w orth is a sculp l or whose work, dur¬ 
ing the past fifteen years, has developed to a purity of 

* I have desk .U ^renter length with the wori uf this sculptor in 
coy Introduction to [Jfnrj Moart: Sculpture and Drnii'ingi { Land Hum¬ 
phries, Jg4«ji}. Illustrations of the work of all the arthts referred to in 
paragraphs yy-fiaa will be ftiUfld in the latest edition of *irl AW 
(Fsbir;,, iU4&,i- 
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‘abstraction* which has seemed to the casual observer to 
bring her art into close relationship with the geometry of 
solid figures* That the formal elements in art can be ex¬ 
plained in accordance with definite law» of number or 
proportion was well known to the Greeks, and perhaps 
even earlier to the Egyptians, and Plato considered the 
possibility of an art based on these laws, rather than on the 
direct imitation of nature. At various periods in the his- 
lory of art, artists have altogether abandoned representa¬ 
tional realism! perhaps because they felt that the world 
was too much with them {as it roay have been in the New 
Stone Age or in the age of the Vikings) „ or hecause they 
fell there was some impiety involved m the imitation of 
God's creation (as in the Islamic or Arabic civilization}. 
But it is only in modem times that a non-representational 
type of art has been developed as a separate and self-con- 
si stent style, challenging comparison with other contem¬ 
porary styles (realism, impressionism, expressionism, sur¬ 
realism, etc.;. This new movement is popularly known as 
‘abstract 1 art t by winch wc mean an art derived or dis¬ 
engaged from iu Eure, the pure or cssen tia! form abs tractcd 
from the concrete details. The term is not very satisfac¬ 
tory, and several alternatives have been suggested and 
even adopted by particular schools within this movement 
i synthetic cubism, neo-plasticism, constructivism, Supre¬ 
matism, etc, j r but these labels often indicate a distinct aim 
rconstructivism* for example, disclaiming any relation¬ 
ship to nalitre, even to the formal structure of matter or 
tlse forms assumed by vital organisms], and the general 
terms realism and abstraction, serve best to indicate the 
two extremes nr expression in art. 

There are abstract artists of dogmatic austerity who 
would never deviate from their practice of an art of pure 
form - the Dutch painter* Piet Mondrian,, is an example. 
And th ere are* of course* many realistic artists who would 
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never dream of painting abstract compost dona. There 
have been abstract artists who have renounced their ab¬ 
stract aims and returned to realistic art: and there have 
been realistic artists of considerable talent who have sud¬ 
denly renounced their realism and taken to abstraction. 
Another group N however, has seen no reason why it should 
not alternate between the two styles, and it is to this group 
that Barbara Hepworth belongs. 

Her earliest work f tgag-ga) was naturalistic - based, 
For the most part. Oft a dose observation of the human 
figure. Some of these early carvings are of great beauty, 
but the emphasis on the purely formal elements increases 
gradually, until finally complete freedom from the model 
u achieved, and all reference to natural objects is aban¬ 
doned [the titles, for example* became * forms’* “discs', 
‘spheres 1 , + conkoids T , instead oP mother and child \ etc)* 
After an interval of several years, Barbara Hepworth once 
again exhibited work which is predominantly realistic. 
What is surprising about this recent work is not its realistic 
character* but its quite extraordinary depth of feeling. 
Barbara Hepworth has emerged from a phase of abstrac¬ 
tion with her sympathy for natural forms greatly en¬ 
hanced, her technique developed in power and subtlety, 
and, more surprisingly, a quality of realism of the most 
intense and dramatic kind. 

The new paintings and drawings [many are executed in 
a technique which combines oil and pencil) fall Into two 
groups - figure studies of the female nude* and hospital 
scenes. It is the latter which are so powerful and moving 
in their restraint and intensity* The hospital is, of course, 
a dramatic setting - we speak of the operating theatre* and 
it is generally from this theatre that Barbara Hepworth 
has taken her subjects. The pain and the fear are subli¬ 
mated - absorbed in the creative purpose of the surgeon, 
gathered into hii sensitive hands* into the patient faces of 
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the nurses, who stand in the wings like a Greek chorus. 
Rembrandt and other Dutch painters were fond of such 
subjects, but it is not their type of realism nf which we are 
reminded - rather or the austere humanism of the Qjtdiifro- 
ania in Italy. There is a sense of monumental form which 
can come only to artists conscious qf abstract form. The 
Italian artists were highly conscious or the abstract art of 
architecture. In the case of Barbara Hepworth (as in the 
parallel case of Henry Moore) the monumental! ty she 
achieves in her realistic figures is due to she practice of an 
art of pure form. 

Abstract art (I exclude constructivism which is dis¬ 
cussed on page t8o) like realistic art ? is always in danger 
of degenerating into academicism, It fails to renew its 
forces at the source of all forms, which is not so much 
nature as the vital impulses which determine the evolu^ 
tion of life itself. For that reason alone it may be suggested 
that an alternation between abstraction and realism is 
desirable in any artist. This does not mean that abstract 
art should be treated merely as a preparatory exercise for 
realistic art* Abstract art exists in its own right. But the 
change-over from one style to another, from realism to 
abstraction and from abstraction to realism, need not be 
accompanied by any deep psychological process. It is 
merely a change of direction* of destination. What is con¬ 
stant is the desire to create a reality, a coherent world of 
vital images. At one extreme that 'will to form' is ex¬ 
pressed in the creation of what might be call cd/ra images, 
so long as we do not assume that freedom implies any lack. 
oFaesthetic discipline' and at the other extreme the will to 
form is expressed in a selective affirmation of some aspect 
of the organic world - notably as a heightened awareness 
of the vitality or grace of the human figure. Some wards of 
Barbara Hepworth 1 * express this anti thesis perfectly: 

4 Working realistically replenishes one’s Ioes fbr life. 


humanity amJ the earth. Working abstractly seems to re¬ 
lease one's persona lily and sharpen the perceptions;, so 
that In the observation of life it is the wholeness or inner 
intention which moves one so pro roundly: the compo¬ 
nents faC into place* the detail is significant of unity, 1 
It is the whole scope of art itself that is illustrated ty 
these two extremes which are now seen to lie within the 
Capacity of a single mind. 
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83. In these notes I have generally taken the point of 
view of the spectator. I would now like briefly to consider 
the process of art from the point of view of the man who 
is mating (he work of art. What is he doing? Why does 
he do it? For whom does he do it? Having answered 
these questions, we can perhaps then say what the func¬ 
tion of the artist i* in the community - what art means to 
us all, and what place should be given to it in our social 
orgmizatioii. 

84, Tolstoy's famous definition of the proem of art is 
expressed in these words: 

fc To evoke in oneself a feeling one has Experienced, and 
having evoked it in oneself, then by means of movement, 
lines, colours, sounds, or forms depressed in words 10 to 
transmit that feeling; lhat others experience die same 
feeling - this is the activity of art. 

\\ri is a human activity consisting in this, that one man 
consciously by means of certain external signs, hands on 
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to others feeling? he llaa lived through, and that others 
are infected by these feelings and also experience them/ 

85. Tbil theory, even in the very way it is expressed, is 
very near to Wordsworth's theory of poetry* which says 
ti^Lt poetry * takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ++H the emotion is contemplated till by a 
species of reaction the tranquillity gradually disappears, 
and an emotion, kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation, is gradually produced and does 
Itself actually exist in the mlnd h - In other respects* Tol- 
ttoy T s theory af art is strikingly similar to Wordsworth 1 ! 
theory of poetry, for example* in the common insistence 
on perfect intelligibility and communicability. Words¬ 
worth's phrase 'a man speaking to men 1 is the perfect 
description of Tolstoy J s ideal artist* and Wordsworth's 
pica for a poetic diction relying on *the ordinary' 
language of men 1 is echoed again and again in Tolstoy*! 
essay, 

EIL We might compare this theoretical description nf 
Ehc creative process with a precise description by a prac- 
rising artist. I do not want to daim any special privilege 
for such utterances* because an artist rnay, and indeed 
generally docs, talk worse nonsense than the critic. He Is 
not usually detached enough to describe his own psycho¬ 
logical processes. Em the modem artist has cultivated his 
powers of self-observation - he has been compelled to do 
so in self-defence. 

Some of C ez anne's comments have already been 
quoted. No less valuable are the various statements which 
Henri Matisse has published, A3 long ago as i rjoS he con¬ 
tributed some 1 Notes d^n Peintntri to a French review* 
from which I will quote two or three passages: 

’ Expression for me £5 not to be found in the passion 
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which blazes from a face or which is made evident by 
some violent gesture. It h in the whole disposition of my 
picture - the place occupied by the figures, the empty 
space around Shem a the proportions - everything plays its 
part. Composition is the art of arranging in a decorative 
manner the various elements which the painter uses to 
express his sentiments. In a picture every separate part 
will be visible and will take up that position, principal or 
secondary* which suits it best. Every thing which has no 
utility in the picture is fqr that reason harmfuL A work of 
an Implies a harmony of everything together [urn finr- 
mtjnie iftmemblt) : every superfluous detail will occupy, in 
the mind of the spectator, the place of some other detail 
which is essential/ 

Then Matisse describes his actual procedure m paint¬ 
ing: 

4 If, on a dean canvas, I put at intervals patches of 
blue* green, and red, with every touch that I lay on* 
each of those pul there previously loses in importance. 
Say I have to paint an interior; 1 see before me a ward¬ 
robe; it gives me very vividly a sensation of red, and so 
1 put on a red which satisfies me, A relation is established 
between this red and the white of the canvas. When I 
pu! on besides a green, when 1 represent the floor by a 
yellow, between this green and this yellow and the canvas 
there will be still further relations, hut these different 
tones mutually diminish each other- It is necessary' that 
the various tones which I u&e should be balanced in such 
a way that they do not destroy one another. To secure 
that I have to put my ideas into order: the relationship 
between the tones will establish itself in such a way that 
it builds them up instead of knocking them do wil A new 
combination of colours will succeed to the first one and 
will give the wholeness of my conception- 1 am obliged to 
transpose, so it wifi look as though my picture has totally 




changed if, after successive modification^ the green in it 
has replaced ibe red a* the dominant tone, 1 

That explains very clearly how a. pa r ti mla r colour 
harmony is bush up on the canvas. It does not, however, 
get us beyond the twu^dlmensional colour schemes or the 
Japanese colour-print. But a liirther explanation of 
Matisse’s, given in the same article, will help us con¬ 
siderably: 

The thing Is to direct the attention of the .spectator in 
such a manner that he concentrates on the picture but 
thinks of anything but the particular object which wc 
have wished to paint, to detain him without embar¬ 
rassing him, [o lead him io experience the quality of the 
sensation expressed. There is a danger in taking him by 
surprise. It is not neocssary for die spectator to analyse 
- lb ag would be to arrest his attention and not to release 
it - and there is a risk of setting up analysis by a trans¬ 
position [hat es carried too far. The problem for m has 
become that of keeping up the intensity of the canvas 
whilst getting near to verisimihiude, Ideally the spectator 
allows himself, without knowing it, to be engaged by the 
mechanism of the picture. One should guard against a 
movement of Surprise on his part, even that which escapes 
his notice: one must hide the artifice as much as possible/ 

a 7 - It will be seen that there is a great measure of 
agreement between Tolstoy and Matisse. The difference 
may be limited to one word: rommtmkution. Tolstoy de¬ 
mands that the artist should not only succeed m express¬ 
ing his fenting, but also in transmitting it. That, 1 think, 
the mistake which landed him into such difficulties. 
Because* if ynu put the artist and his feeling on one side, 
fti irham f on the other side, must he convey his Feeling? 
Naturally, Tolstoy had to conclude to every man, And if 
to every man, then art must be so intelligible that the 



simplest peasant can appreciate it. So good-bye to Euri¬ 
pides Dante, Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare* Bach, Beet¬ 
hovens Goethe, Ibsco - in fact, good-bye to almost every¬ 
thing except stories from the Bible, folk-songs and legends, 
Unch Tam's Cabin and A Christmas CaraL A theory is a 
complicated piece of machinery; it only needs the dis¬ 
placement of one unit or part to make it go wrong, or iall 
to pieces. The amendment I want to make in Tolstoy's 
definition, to make it agree with the statement of Matisse* 
and, more important, to make it agree with the facts, is 
simple- I would say that the function of art is not to 
transmit fitting so that others may experience the same 
feeling. That is only the function of the crudest forms of 
art — ‘programme music/ melodrama, sentimental 
fiction and the like. The real function of art is to express 
feeling and transmit understanding. That is what the Greeks 
so perfectly realized and that is what, I think, Aristotle 
meant when he said that the purpose of drama was to 
purge our emotions. We tome to the work of art already 
charged with emotional complexes; we find in the genuine 
work of art, nut an excitation of these emotions, but 
peace, repose, equanimity. Nothing is more absurd than 
the spectacle of an ardent young snob trying to cultivate 
an emotion before a great work of art, in which all the 
artist's emotion has been transmuted to perfect intel¬ 
lectual freedom. It is true that the work of art arouses 
in us certain physical reactions: we are conscious of 
rhythm, harmony, unity, and these physical properties 
work upon our nerves. But they do out agitate diem so 
much as soothe them, and if we must, psychologically 
speaking, call the resultant state of mind an emotion^ 
it is an emotion totally different in kind from the emotion 
experienced and expressed by the artist in the act of 
creating the work of art- It ia heller described as a state 
of wonder or admiration, or more coldly bur more exaedy 
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“ a itatc of recognition. Our homage to an artist is our 
homage to a man who by his special gifts has wived out 
emotional problems for us, 

®®- If this were clearly recoenizcd. there would be no 
question or the stains of art in society. Here again the 
Greeks were wiser than we, and their belief; which 
always seems so paradoxical to us, that beamy is moral 
goodness, is really a simple truth. The onlv sin is ugliness 
and if we believed this with aJt our being, aN other activi¬ 
ties of the human spirit could he left to lake care of tlicm- 
sclves. That is why 1 believe that art is so much more 
significant than either economics or philosophy. It is [he 
direct measure of man’s spiritual vision. When that vision 
is communal, it becomes a religion, and the vitality of 
art throughout the greater pan of history is closely bound 
Up with some form of religion. But gradually, as I have 
already pointed out, for the last two or three centuries 
that bond has been getting looser, and there does not 
seem to be any immediate promise of a new contact bdn* 
established, ^ 

Sg. No one will deny the profound inter-relation of 
art»t and community. The artist depends on the com- 
tnunity - takes his tone, his tempo, his intensity from the 
society of which he is a member. But the individual 
character of the artist's work depend* on more: than these ■ 
ft depends on a definite will-to-form which is a reflection 
of the ardst'i personality, and there is no significant art 
without this act of creative will. This might seem to in¬ 
volve m in a contradiction. If an is not entirely the 
product ot surrounding circumstances, and is the ex¬ 
pression of an individual will, how can we explain the 
striking similarity of works of art belonging to distinct 
periods of history"? 


go. The paradox can only be explained metaphysic¬ 
ally- The ultimate values of art transcend the individual 
and his time and circumstance. They express an ideal 
proportion or harmony which the artist can grasp only in 
virtue of hb intuitive powers. In expressing hh intuition 
the artist will use materials placed in his hands by the 
circumstances of his time: at one period he will scratch on 
the walls of hU cave* at another he will build or decorate 
a temple or a cathedral, at another he will paint on can¬ 
vas for a limited circle of connoisseurs. The true artist is 
indifferent to the materials and conditions imposed upon 
him. He accepts any condition^ s> long as they can be 
used to express his will-to-form* Then Sn the wider mu ca¬ 
tions of history his efforts arc magnified or diminished, 
taken up or dismissed, by forces which he cannot predict, 
and which have very little to do with the values of which 
he Is the exponent. It is his laith that those values are 
nevertheless among the eternal attributes of humanity. 
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